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FOREWORD 


Acting  on  the  recommendation  of  teachers  of  English,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  committee  on  secondary  English  has  chosen 
the  selections  which  appear  in  this  volume  for  use  in  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school.  These  selections  have  been  tried  out 
in  the  classes  of  the  Manila  High  School,  where  they  were  found 
to  be  satisfactory. 

The  biography  of  Apolinario  Mabini  was  prepared  by  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  secondary  English  with  the  help 
of  several  outsiders. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company 
for  the  use  of  material  from  Booker  T.  Washington’s  Up  from 
Slavery ;  to  Ginn  and  Company  for  the  use  of  two  selections 
from  Washington  Irving’s  The  Alhambra;  and  to  the  Educational 
Publishing  Company  for  the  use  of  Edward  E.  Hale’s  The  Man 
without  a  Country. 


W.  W.  Marquardt 
Director  of  Education 


Manila,  May  28,  1919 
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APOLINARIO  MABINI 


I.  BIOGRAPHY  OF  APOLINARIO  MABINI 

“A  high  ideal  whatever  it  may  be, 

Although  difficult  of  attainment, 

May  be  realized  through  constant  endeavor 
And  honest  effort.” 

Apolinario  Mabini,  the  Filipino  patriot  and  philosopher  of 
the  Philippine  Revolutionary  period,  was  born  July  22,  1864. 
He  was  the  second  of  the  eight  sons  of  Inocencio  Mabini  and 
Dionisia  Maranan,  who  lived  in  Talaga,  a  small  barrio  of  Ta- 
nauan,  Batangas,  and  who  supported  their  family  by  cultivating 
a  small  plot  of  land  upon  which  they  raised  rice  and  corn  for 
home  consumption  and  a  little  garlic  and  sugar  cane  for  sale. 

Apolinario's  father,  though  unschooled,  was  a  man  of  worth 
and  prominence  in  his  community,  having  held  at  one  time 
the  office  of  cdbeza  de  barangay  of  Talaga.  His  mother,  the 
daughter  of  the  village  school  teacher,  could  read  and  write, 
and  she  appreciated  the  value  of  an  education. 

Apolinario's  parents  were  strict  and  exacting  with  their  sons, 
using  the  rod  when  necessary,  yet  desirous  that  their  sons 
should  have  all  the  advantages  which  a  life  of  hard  work  and 
a  meager  income  made  possible.  They  toiled  in  the  fields  early 
and  late  in  order  to  provide  the  best  they  could  for  their  children. 

Apolinario,  even  as  a  small  boy,  was  studious.  Although  in 
perfect  health,  he  was  sad  and  silent  and  liked  to  sit  alone  to 
meditate,  taking  little  pleasure  in  any  of  the  children's  games. 
He  was  obedient  and  was  not  inclined  to  quarrel,  yet  he  was 
always  ready  to  defend  a  child  who  had  been  mistreated  by 
others.  In  one  month's  time  he  learned  the  alphabet,  the  syl¬ 
labary,  and  the  rosary  from  his  mother  and  was  so  anxious 
to  learn  more  that  she  permitted  him  to  stop  herding  carabaos 
and  to  go  for  a  time  as  a  visitor  with  his  elder  brother  to  his 
grandfather's  school  in  Talaga.  Apolinario  paid  such  close 
attention  to  the  lessons  taught  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
he  knew  more  about  them  than  did  his  brother.  This  surprised 
and  delighted  his  grandfather,  who  persuaded  the  boy's  parents 
to  let  him  continue  his  studies. 

From  his  grandfather  Apolinario  learned  reading,  writing, 
and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  He  studied  with  great  zeal 
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at  school  and  at  home.  In  order  to  obtain  some  degree  of 
solitude  and  quiet  in  the  Mabini  one-room  dwelling,  he  used 
to  sit  on  the  floor  with  a  blanket  pulled  over  his  head,  his  book 
on  his  knee. 

When  Apolinario  was  about  ten  years  old,  he  had  learned  all 
his  grandfather  could  teach  him.  To  his  simple-minded  parents 
his  progress  seemed  wonderful.  They  began  to  hope  that  some 
day  their  son  would  become  a  priest.  Following  the  advice  of 
the  grandfather,  they  sent  the  boy  to  school  in  Tanauan,  where 
he  began  the* long  struggle  for  an  education  which  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

In  Tanauan  he  earned  his  board  and  lodging  by  working  as 
a  muchacho  in  the  household  of  a  tailor.  The  first  year  he 
studied  primary  work  in  a  lay  school  conducted  by  Simplicio 
Avelino,  who  is  said  to  have  been  severe  and  unsympathetic 
with  his  inquiring  pupil.  The  boy  complained  to  his  father 
that  he  was  not  taught  the  meaning  of  the  exercises  which 
he  was  required  to  memorize  and  asked  permission  to  transfer 
to  the  church  school.  When  his  father  learned  that  Avelino 
had  flogged  the  boy  apparently  without  cause,  the  transfer 
was  made. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  what  was  then  called  the 
secondary  course,  which  was  classic  and  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Filipino  priest  and  director,  Valerio  Malabanan,  did  all  he 
could  to  stimulate  the  reflection  and  the  genius  of  his  earnest 
pupil.  Mabini  repaid  the  priest  by  doing  excellent  work  in 
all  of  his  studies.  During  the  third  year,  in  the  competition 
for  a  scholarship  offered  by  the  college,  San  Juan  de  Letran 
de  Manila,  he  won  first  place,  a  silver  medal,  and  a  diploma 
of  honor  for  the  course  in  universal  history. 

Although  Apolinario  was  by  nature  more  studious  and  quieter 
than  most  boys  of  his  age,  he  no  doubt  had  similar  desires; 
but  because  of  his  serious-mindedness  he  was  made  to  see  their 
triviality  and  to  abandon  them.  In  an  unpublished  manuscript 
he  says: 

When  I  began  the  secondary  course,  I  longed  to  ask  my  parents  for  good 
clothes  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  pointing  out  the  example  of  my  com¬ 
panions.  In  order  to  satisfy  my  longing,  my  mother  sold  all  her  coffee 
which  she  had  gathered  at  harvest  time  in  the  barrio  of  Papaya,  Lipa, 
and  brought  to  me  every  bit  of  the  money  in  order  that  I  might  buy  what¬ 
ever  pleased  me.  That  show  of  abnegation  and  affection  moved  me  so 
much  that  I  desisted  in  my  desire  of  buying  luxurious  clothing,  since  I  sus¬ 
pected  that,  with  the  money,  she  had  given  me  a  very  part  of  her  life  and 
blood. 
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The  lad  had  few  friends  in  school,  went  to  no  parties,  had 
few  amusements,  and  as  his  only  diversion  took  lonely  walks 
about  Tanauan  at  night  and  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

After  his  three  years  in  Tanauan,  Apolinario  must  have  spent 
three  years  on  the  farm  with  his  parents  in  Talaga.  He  did 
not  take  advantage  of  his  scholarship  at  San  Juan  de  Letran  de 
Manila  until  1881,  when  he  entered  the  fourth  grade  of  the 
secondary  course  and  at  the  same  time  secured  a  position  as 
assistant  Latin  teacher  in  the  school  of  Melchor  Virrey  who 
gave  him  board  and  lodging  in  return  for  his  services. 

During  his  second  year  in  Manila  came  the  cholera  epidemic 
of  1882,  which  caused  all  schools  to  be  closed.  Young  Mabini 
went  home,  returning  after  the  epidemic  was  over,  only  to  find 
that  Virrey’s  school  had  not  been  reopened — a  majority  of  the 
students  having  not  returned — and  that  he  must  go  home  a 
second  time. 

When  the  priest  Malabanan,  who  had  transferred  his  school 
to  Bauan,  heard  of  Mabini’s  return,  he  offered  him  a  place  as 
assistant  Latin  teacher,  which  Mabini  accepted  and  held  for 
two  years.  As  a  teacher  he  was  exacting,  but  encouraging. 
He  strove  to  have  his  pupils  get  real  benefit  from  their  work; 
and  insisted  that  they  know  the  thought  as  well  as  the  words 
of  the  lesson.  His  explanations  were  clear  and  concise,  yet 
he  spoke  only  when  necessary,  striving  to  make  the  recitation  the 
pupil’s  and  not  the  teacher’s.  Although  he  never  used  the 
whip,  he  often  grew  impatient  and  exasperated  with  the  dulness 
of  his  pupils.  On  these  occasions  he  would  cry  out  to  them 
in  his  native  tongue:  “Stupid,  how  stupid  you  are!” 

After  two  years  of  teaching,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old, 
he  was  able  to  return  to  Manila  to  finish  the  fifth  year  of  his 
secondary  education  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  cholera 
epidemic.  He  obtained  his  old  position  in  Melchor  Virrey’s 
school  and  he  distinguished  himself  in  San  Juan  de  Letran 
as  a  student  of  philosophy.  During  the  year,  Virrey  died  and 
his  school  was  closed  permanently.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
Mabini  left  Manila  for  a  third  time.  Sebastian  Virrey,  a 
brother  of  Melchor,  who  had  been  in  the  Malabanan  school 
when  Mabini  was  there,  now  offered  Mabini  a  position  in  his 
school  in  Lipa.  This  offer  Mabini  accepted  and  he  remained 
in  Lipa  for  two  years.  There  he  first  attracted  attention  as 
an  orator  when  he  delivered  a  splendid  oration  on  the  occasion  of 
a  reception  tendered  a  visiting  priest. 

Although  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Lipa  school, 
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Mabini  never  gave  up  the  idea  of  returning  to  Manila  to  finish 
his  education.  Strong  in  his  conviction  that  first  of  all  a  man 
must  be  good  and  to  be  wisely  good  a  man  must  have  knowl¬ 
edge,  he  studied  prodigiously.  He  had  determined  to  obtain 
the  Spanish  degree  of  Bachiller  en  Artes,  and  accordingly  in 
March,  1887,  he  obtained  a  seven  days'  leave  of  absence  from 
the  college  and  went  to  Manila  to  take  the  examination,  which 
he  passed  successfully,  receiving  the  distinction  of  merritissimus 
and  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Professor  of  Latin. 

The  following  July,  Mabini  left  Lipa  to  enter  a  law  school  in 
Manila,  finishing  the  course  without  interruption  in  1894.  Just 
why  Mabini  did  not  become  a  priest,  in  accordance  with  his 
parents'  wishes  and  in  accordance  with  his  own  plans,  is  not 
known.  He  said  that  fate  decreed  otherwise;  others  say  that 
his  teachers  advised  him  to  become  a  lawyer  in  order  that  he 
might  be  better  able  to  defend  the  defenseless.  It  was  not 
because  his  religious  faith  had  been  lessened;  he  was  always 
an  ardent  Roman  Catholic.  Perhaps  he  had  dreams  of  a 
political  career.  At  any  rate,  he  took  up  law.  In  the  law 
school  he  was  considered  the  best  man  in  a  class  of  gifted 
students.  He  was  graduated  with  the  mark  excellent  in  all 
subjects  except  two — general  Spanish  literature  and  critical 
history  of  Spain — which  were  approved  as  good.  In  the  exam¬ 
ination  for  licensee  in  law  approved  March  2,  1894,  he  obtained 
the  grade,  excellent. 

Young  Mabini's  life  at  the  law  school  was  one  long  struggle 
against  poverty  and  pride.  If  his  philosophy  of  life  had  been 
of  a  weaker  sort,  he  would  have  given  up  under  the  burden 
of  the  privations  and  the  humiliations  which  he  was  forced 
to  endure.  During  his  two  years  in  Lipa  he  had  managed 
by  stringent  economy  to  save  a  mere  pittance.  A  part  of  this 
he  gave  to  his  parents  to  be  spent  on  the  improvement  of 
their  home  and  their  field.  The  remainder  he  found  insufficient 
to  pay  his  first  year’s  expenses  at  the  law  school.  His  parents 
had  done  their  best  for  him  and  could  do  no  more.  Moreover 
he  always  abhorred  the  idea  of  accepting  aid  from  others; 
he  felt  that  every  man  should  be  sufficient  unto  himself. 
Accordingly  he  deprived  himself  of  everything  except  the 
bare  necessities  of  life.  To  obtain  these  he  sought  various 
means.  He  gave  private  lessons  during  the  years  1888  and 
1889,  and  he  abstracted  cases  for  a  relator  de  la  audiencia, 
who  paid  him  a  few  centavos  a  sheet.  The  next  year  he 
was  a  copyist  in  the  court  of  first  instance  in  Manila.  Later 
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he  was  an  assistant  to  the  clerk,  Numeriano  Adriano,  who 
recognized,  in  spite  of  Mabini’s  shabby  attire,  his  true  worth 
and  ability.  There  grew  up  between  the  two  men  a  warm 
and  lasting  friendship.  It  was  probably  through  Adriano  that 
Mabini  first  became  interested  in  politics  and  in  the  secret 
transactions  which  led  up  to  the  Philippine  Revolution. 
Through  Adriano  he  also  became  interested  in  the  life  work  of 
Jose  Rizal,  whose  writings  he  borrowed  from  a  fellow  student. 

While  Mabini  was  assistant  court  clerk,  it  is  said  that  at 
one  time  the  judge  of  the  court,  unfavorably  impressed  with 
Mabini’s  shabby  black  coat,  ordered  his  dismissal.  Adriano 
was  astounded  and  said  excitedly,  “You  cannot  mean  it,  sir. 
Wait!”  Then  he  brought  the  judge  some  of  his  assistant’s 
work  which,  though  done  rapidly,  was  neat  and  exact.  After 
seeing  the  work,  the  judge  withdrew  his  order. 

Later,  Adriano  left  his  position  to  became  a  notary  public. 
His  place  should  have  been  given  to  Mabini,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other,  probably  for  a  political  one,  it  was  given  to 
a  Spaniard  named  Moreno.  The  new  clerk  perhaps  wanted 
to  make  good  by  cutting  down  expenses;  or  perhaps  he  felt 
capable  of  doing  the  work  without  an  assistant;  or  perhaps 
he  thought  that  Mabini’s  appearance  bespoke  inefficiency  and 
nonresistance.  Anyway  the  new  clerk  turned  his  silent,  poorly 
clad  assistant  into  the  street.  Thus  turned  out,  young  Mabini 
was  without  work  and  was  unable  to  pay  for  his  board  and 
lodging. 

He  now  sought  a  place  as  as'pirante  tercero  de  hacienda.  This 
he  obtained  after  passing  an  examination  in  which  he  received 
the  highest  mark.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Intendencia  Ge¬ 
neral  where  he  worked  in  the  mornings.  In  the  afternoons, 
although  a  better-paying  position  was  offered  him,  he  taught  in 
a  private  school  conducted  by  Raymundo  Alindada,  a  friend 
and  fellow  student  in  San  Juan  de  Letran.  In  the  early 
morning  he  attended  his  law  classes,  often  arriving  at  the 
first  one  late.  The  professor  of  this  class  was  rigidly  punctual. 
One  day  the  professor  looked  down  at  young  Mabini’s  name 
and,  seeing  that  he  had  many  tardy  marks  after  it,  said  sharply, 
“Little  is  needed  to  send  you  into  the  streets.”  Then  he  asked 
the  guilty  student  to  explain  the  lecture  of  the  preceding  day, 
whereupon  Mabini  repeated  almost  word  for  word  the  lecture, 
with  its  due  explanations.  The  professor  was  dumbfounded 
and  became  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  lad’s  tardiness.  If 
he  investigated  further,  he  must  have  discovered  that  Mabini 
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had  no  textbooks;  and  that  he  took  notes  and  listened  atten¬ 
tively  to  the  lectures  and  discussions  during  class,  writing  them 
out  in  full  as  well  as  he  could  remember  them  when  he  went 
to  his  room. 

Because  of  his  poverty  young  Mabini  was  deprived  of  the 
social  pleasures  which  most  boys  enjoy  at  school.  Of  course 
these  pleasures  may  not  have  seemed  so  important  to  Mabini 
as  to  other  boys  but  doubtless  they  would  have  been  enjoyed 
nevertheless,  had  he  had  the  clothes  and  the  money  to  afford 
them.  At  the  time  of  graduation  his  class  was  planning  a 
class  souvenir  which  was  to  contain  a  photograph  of  each 
member  of  the  class  and  other  relevant  matter  such  as  that 
which  we  find  in  class  souvenirs  of  today.  Mabini  paid  his 
share  of  the  expense  of  getting  out  the  souvenir,  but  he  refused 
to  have  his  photograph  taken,  simply  saying  that  he  disliked 
the  idea.  No  doubt  his  clothes  were  too  shabby  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed,  and  he  was  too  proud  to  borrow  others. 

About  this  same  time  some  friends  called  on  him  to  invite 
him  to  the  farewell  party  of  the  class,  whereupon  they  learned 
that  he  could  not  attend  because  his  clothes  were  not  present¬ 
able.  And  more  than  that,  he  told  them  that  he  could  not  take 
part  in  the  commencement  exercises  because  he  had  no  money 
with  which  to  purchase  the  necessary  cap,  gown,  and  hood. 
While  his  classmates  were  still  there,  they  saw  a  carriage  stop 
in  front  of  the  house.  Presently  they  were  surprised  to  see 
a  servant,  who  had  jumped  from  the  carriage,  approach  Ma¬ 
bini  to  offer  him  a  parcel,  which  when  opened  was  found  to 
contain  a  cap,  gown,  and  hood  for  the  graduation.  This  timely 
gift  had  been  sent  by  a  wealthy  woman  to  whom  Mabini  had 
given  gratuitous  legal  advice  when  he  chanced  to  meet  her 
one  day  at  the  home  of  a  friend.  So,  after  all,  he  received  his 
degree  in  the  conventional  habiliments. 

Mabini  resigned  as  aspirante  tercero  de  hacienda  August  31, 
1894,  probably  because  of  a  misunderstanding  with  the  chief 
of  his  department.  In  the  spring  of  1895  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  with  the  designation  of  “colegial  of  the  third  class.”  He  then 
accepted  a  position  in  the  law  office  of  his  old  friend  Nume- 
riano  Adriano  where  he  worked  as  a  notary.  Then  for  at 
least  a  year  he  lived  in  comparative  comfort.  It  would  seem 
that  comfort  and  ease  were  now  due  him,  since  he  had  made 
such  a  hard  fight  for  his  education;  but  fortune  was  against 
him.  In  1896  he  contracted  a  severe  fever.  On  his  recovery 
he  became  permanently  paralyzed,  first  in  the  right  leg  and 
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then  in  the  left.  He  endeavored  to  make  the  best  of  his  mis¬ 
fortune,  doing  what  notarial  work  he  could  at  home  in  his 
invalid’s  chair.  He  bore  his  trouble  with  calm  resignation ;  his 
personality  had  long  been  schooled  to  meet  trying  circumstances. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  people  called  him  the  “Sublime”  or  the 
“Sublime  Paralytic.” 

Mabini  was  not  imposing  in  appearance.  It  was  through 
his  personality  that  one  discovered  his  greatness.  He  was  of 
medium  height  and  of  slight  physique.  He  carried  his  head 
a  little  to  one  side;  he  had  a  sensitive  face  and  a  high  fore¬ 
head;  his  eyes  were  penetrating,  yet  not  lively.  When  he 
walked  he  either  looked  straight  ahead  into  space  or  gazed 
at  the  sky.  As  a  rule  he  wore  the  ordinary  Filipino  attire,  he 
was  never  “well  dressed,”  and  he  had  but  one  black  coat  when 
he  was  in  the  law  school.  When  possible  he  did  not  wear  shoes 
because  he  disliked  them.  His  voice  was  full  and  resonant, 
and  he  spoke  slowly  and  distinctly.  Throughout  his  life  he 
was  devoutly  religious.  He  was  faithful  to  his  friends  and 
he  was  just  in  his  dealings  with  men.  Too  proud  to  accept 
assistance  from  anyone,  he  trusted  always  to  his  own  strength. 
He  spoke  little  and  thought  much. 

Mabini  had  no  love  affairs.  Once  in  the  Malabanan  college 
he  was  heard  to  say  that  a  certain  “daughter  of  the  plow”  in 
Bauan  was  pretty.  Several  times  during  1891  he  called  on 
a  distinguished  lady  of  Trozo.  But  there  ends  the  history  of 
his  social  relations  with  women.  Nevertheless  we  know  that 
he  must  have  appreciated,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  part 
which  a  regard  for  women  had  played  in  the  history  of  modern 
civilization,  and  the  part  it  might  play  in  the  history  of  the 
Philippines,  judging  from  the  following  extract  from  one  of 
his  papers: 

In  the  traditional  chivalry  of  ancient  times  a  nation’s  respect  for  women 
figured  as  the  principal  virtue  of  a  knight  ‘without  fear  and  without 
reproach,’  because  the  habit  of  protecting  the  honor  and  the  life  of  the 
weak  and  defenseless  shows  a  certain  greatness  of  heart  and  nobility  of 
soul.  And  I  assert  that  this  virtue  was  not  alone  a  necessity  in  the 
legendary  epoch  of  Romanticism,  but  it  is  as  well  one  of  the  greatest  neces¬ 
sities  in  the  life  of  a  people;  since  if  the  woman  within  the  sphere  in  which 
she  customarily  moves  meets  always  with  respect  and  consideration,  at 
once  she  will  acquire  that  sense  of  dignity  which  transmitted  to  her  sons 
will  inspire  them  with  courage  and  fortitude  for  great  enterprises,  for 
heroic  acts. 

Mabini  loved  his  mother  devotedly,  more  especially  because 
he  realized  the  sacrifices  and  the  efforts  she  had  made  for  him. 
In  one  of  his  manuscripts  he  says  to  the  mother  who  loved  him : 
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Mother  of  mine:  In  the  midst  of  my  misfortune  your  memory  is  not 
painful  to  me  since  the  idea  consoles  me  that  fate  spared  you  the  pain  of 
seeing  them;  but  if  unexpectedly  happy  days  should  come  to  me,  perhaps 
I  would  complain  that  you  had  not  been  permitted  to  reap  the  reward  of 
my  well-being. 

In  dedicating  his  La  Revolution  Filipina  to  his  deceased 
mother,  he  says : 

Mother  of  mine:  When  still  a  child  I  told  you  that  I  wished  to  study  to 
please  you  above  everything  else,  because  your  golden  dream  was  to  have 
your  son  a  priest;  to  be  a  minister  of  God  was  to  you  the  greatest  honor 
to  which  a  man  could  aspire  in  this  world. 

Seeing  that  you  were  too  poor  to  suffer  the  expenses  of  my  education, 
you  weakened  yourself  in  working,  without  giving  heed  to  either  sun  or 
rain,  until  you  contracted  the  illness  which  brought  you  to  the  grave. 

Fate  has  not  wished  me  to  be  a  priest,  nevertheless,  convinced  that  a 
true  minister  of  God  is  not  alone  he  who  wears  the  long  habiliments,  but 
all  those  who  proclaim  His  glory  by  means  of  good  and  useful  service  to  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  His  creatures,  I  will  try  to  be  faithful  to  your 
wishes  while  I  do  not  lack  strength  for  this  end. 

Wishing  to  deposit  above  your  tomb  a  crown  devised  by  my  own  hands, 
I  dedicate  this  little  book  to  your  memory;  it  is  poor  and  unworthy  of 
you,  but  up  to  this  time  it  is  the  best  crown  that  the  inexpert  hands  of 
your  son  has  been  able  to  fashion. 

The  affection  which  Mabini  had  for  the  members  of  his 
family  seems  to  have  been  returned.  He  was  much  beloved 
by  his  parents  and  by  his  maternal  grandmother.  His  grand¬ 
mother  died  unexpectedly,  when  Mabini  chanced  to  be  at  home 
on  a  vacation.  From  her  death  bed  she  admonished  Mabini’s 
parents  not  to  forget  to  look  out  for  his  welfare. 

When  Mabini  visited  his  home  during  school  vacations,  he 
squatted  with  his  brothers  upon  the  floor  and,  swaying  his  knees 
back  and  forth  as  he  spoke,  told  them  in  resonant  tones  the 
stories  of  the  great  heroes  of  history.  Above  all  he  advised 
them  to  become  wise  in  order  that  they  might  be  better  men. 
When  he  was  studying  law,  he  told  them  that  if  they  needed 
help  and  if  they  were  in  the  right  he  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  defend  them,  but  that  if  they  were  wrong  he  would  not 
attempt  to  defend  them.  Yet  with  his  family,  except  on 
occasions  when  he  told  them  stories,  he  was  formal  and  reserved. 

The  story  of  the  part  Mabini  took  in  the  Philippine  Revo¬ 
lution  is  too  long  to  be  dealt  with  fully  in  a  short  sketch  of 
his  life.  His  connection  with  the  reformists  caused  not  only 
his  arrest,  but  the  arrests  of  Numeriano  Adriano,  Domingo 
Franco,  Moises  Salvador,  and  others.  All  except  Mabini  were 
shot.  -Mabini,  because  of  his  paralysis,  was  detained  in  the 
Hospital  of  San  Juan  de  Dios.  Later  he  was  set  free. 
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Mabini  was  not  among  those  reformers  who  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  advocated  arms  as  a  means  to  their  ends;  he  was  in  favor 
of  petitioning  the  Spanish  Government  further. 

It  was  in  the  second  period  of  the  Revolution  in  1898  that 
Mabini  was  most  active.  Then  he  planned  the  Revolutionary 
government.  He  was  made  President  of  the  Council  of  Sec¬ 
retaries  and  Secretary  of  the  Exterior.  He  wrote  decrees  and 
the  proposed  constitution  of  the  Philippine  Republic.  He  wrote 
the  Programa  Constitutional  de  la  Republica  Filipina .  Small 
wonder  that  Mabini  was  called  “the  brains  of  the  revolution.” 

In  connection  with  The  True  Decalogue  which  accompanied 
the  Programa  Constitutional  de  la  Republica  Filipina ,  Mabini 
said  on  June  24,  1898: 

Many  speak  of  liberty  without  understanding  it;  many  believe  that  by 
having  liberty,  one  can  act  without  restraint,  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good, 
which  is  a  great  mistake.  Liberty  is  only  for  good  and  never  for  evil; 
it  is  always  in  accord  with  man’s  reason  and  with  his  upright  and  honorable 
conscience.  When  a  thief  steals,  he  is  not  free,  because  he  allows  himself 
to  be  dragged  by  evil;  he  makes  himself  a  slave  of  his  passions;  and  when 
we  confine  him,  we  punish  him  precisely  because  he  would  not  use  true 
liberty. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  should  not  forget  these  considerations,  because 
if  instead  of  using  liberty  you  should  abuse  it,  we  not  only  will  fail  to 
attain  our  improvement  but  we  will  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  before. 
Furthermore,  in  order  that  we  may  build  the  true  edifice  of  our  social 
regeneration,  we  must  change  radically,  not  only  our  institutions,  but  also 
our  conduct  and  thoughts. 

In  1899  Mabini  was  captured  by  the  American  troops  in 
Central  Luzon  in  the  town  of  Cuyapo,  Nueva  Ecija,  where  he 
had  sought  security  after  a  misunderstanding  and  break  with 
some  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders.  Afterwards  he  was  held 
in  Manila  as  a  prisoner.  It  was  probably  while  in  prison  that 
he  wrote  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Philippine  Revolution 
in  which  he  explains  what  he  means  by  true  loyalty  to  one’s 
country,  as  follows: 

*  *  *  (he)  believed  that  he  could  only  serve  his  country  with  honor 

and  glory  in  an  elevated  position,  which  is  an  error  perilous  for  the 
common  welfare.  This  error  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  civil  wars  which 
impoverish  and  destroy  many  states,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  failure 
of  the  Revolution.  He  alone  possesses  true  patriotism  who,  whatever  the 
position  he  fills,  be  it  high  or  low,  strives  to  do  for  his  countrymen  the  most 
good  possible.  A  little  good  done  in  a  humble  position,  gives  little  to  honor 
and  glory;  while  a  little  good  in  an  elevated  post  is  a  sign  of  negligence 
and  inaptitude.  True  honor  is  gained  by  cultivating  our  intellects  in  order 
to  learn  to  know  the  truth,  and  educating  our  hearts  to  accustom  them  to 
love  it.  Through  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  we  come  to  know  our  duties 
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and  justice,  and  by  complying  with  our  duties  and  doing  justice  we  shall 
be  respected  and  honored,  whatever  our  stations  in  life.  Let  us  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  on  the  first  step  in  our  national  life,  and  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  go  up,  and  that  we  can  only  ascend  by  the  ladder  of 
virtue  and  heroism;  above  all,  let  us  not  forget  that  if  we  do  not  grow, 
we  must  die  without  having  been  great,  without  being  able  to  reach  man¬ 
hood,  which  is  the  way  of  a  degenerate  race. 

After  he  was  released  from  prison  on  September  23,  1900,  Ma- 
bini  lived  in  a  small  nipa  house  near  Manila.  Here,  weakened 
by  paralysis  and  disappointed  in  the  outcome  of  his  greatest 
dream,  he  barely  supported  himself  by  writing  for  local  news¬ 
papers.  After  the  appearance  on  January  5,  1901,  in  El  Liberal 
of  his  article  entitled  “El  Simil  de  Alejandro/’  the  American 
authorities  thought  best  to  exile  him  along  with  others  to  the 
Island  of  Guam. 

On  August  24,  1902,  the  exiles  were  informed  that  they  would 
be  permitted  to  return  to  the  Islands  if  they  were  willing  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  “without  mental  res¬ 
ervations.”  At  first  Mabini  refused  to  do  this,  but  after  being 
convinced  that  a  Filipino  nation  could  become  a  reality  only 
through  the  help  of  America,  he  announced  on  February  9, 
1903,  that  he  was  ready  to  take  the  oath.  He  was  then  allowed 
to  return  to  Manila,  where  on  February  26th,  the  day  of  his 
arrival,  he  took  the  oath  before  the  Collector  of  Customs. 

Mabini  was  then  offered  a  government  position  but  he  refused 
it,  to  return  to  the  seclusion  from  which  he  had  come.  In  regard 
to  this  he  says: 

Fearing  that  my  infirmity  might  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
inefficiency  of  my  labor  and  that  it  might  unfit  me  for  the  work  which 
is  demanded  by  the  great  problems  of  the  present  situation,  I  am  going 
back  to  the  obscure  position  from  which  impelled  by  circumstances,  I  have 
come,  in  order  to  hide  my  shame  and  anguish,  not  for  having  committed 
an  unworthy  act  but  for  not  having  been  able  to  do  better  service.  It  is 
true  that  I  am  not  the  one  called  on  to  declare  whether  I  proceeded  well 
or  not,  rightly  or  wrongly;  however,  I  will  not  conclude  without  saying 
that  I  have  no  other  balm  with  which  to  soothe  the  bitterness  of  my  painful 
life  than  the  satisfaction  produced  by  the  conviction  of  not  having  com¬ 
mitted  any  error  knowingly.  May  I  say  the  same  at  the  hour  of  my  death. 

Indeed  the  hour  of  his  death  was  not  far  off.  He  died  of 
cholera  in  Manila  May  13,  1903,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  His 
funeral  was  conducted  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  Thus 
ended  the  career  of  a  great  leader — a  man  who  had  made  the 
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best  of  himself  and  of  his  talents  in  order  that  he  might  better 
serve  his  God  and  his  country ;  a  man  who  considered  his  country 
next  to  his  God.  His  dreams  were  without  selfishness  and 
without  vain  conceit;  they  were  the  dreams  of  a  patriot.  Few 
men  have  lived  to  the  day  of  their  death,  as  he  seems  to  have 
lived,  sublime  in  the  knowledge  of  never  having  failed  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 
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II.  SELECTIONS  FROM  WASHINGTON  IRVING’S 
“THE  ALHAMBRA” 

LEGEND  OF  THE  MOOR’S  LEGACY 

Just  within  the  fortress  of  the  Alhambra,  in  front  of  the 
royal  palace,  is  a  broad  open  esplanade,  called  the  Square  of  the 
Cisterns,  so  called  from  being  undermined  by  reservoirs  of 
water,  hidden  from  sight,  and  which  have  existed  from  the  time 
of  the  Moors.  At  one  corner  of  this  esplanade  is  a  Moorish  well, 
cut  through  the  living  rock  to  a  great  depth,  the  water  of  which 
is  cold  as  ice  and  clear  as  crystal.  The  wells  made  by  the  Moors 
are  always  in  repute,  for  it  is  well  known  what  pains  they  took 
to  penetrate  to  the  purest  and  sweetest  springs  and  fountains. 
The  one  of  which  we  now  speak  is  famous  throughout  Granada, 
insomuch  that  water  carriers,  some  bearing  great  water  jars  on 
their  shoulders,  others  driving  asses  before  them  laden  with 
earthen  vessels,  are  ascending  and  descending  the  steep  woody 
avenues  of  the  Alhambra,  from  early  dawn  until  a  late  hour  of 
the  night. 

Fountains  and  wells,  ever  since  the  scriptural  days,  have  been 
noted  gossiping-places  in  hot  climates;  and  at  the  well  in  ques¬ 
tion  there  is  a  kind  of  perpetual  club  kept  up  during  the  livelong 
day,  by  the  invalids,  old  women,  and  other  curious  do-nothing 
folk  of  the  fortress,  who  sit  here  on  the  stone  benches,  under  an 
awning  spread  over  the  well  to  shelter  the  toll  gatherer  from  the 
sun,  and  dawdle  over  the  gossip  of  the  fortress,  and  question 
every  water  carrier  that  arrives  about  the  news  of  the  city,  and 
make  long  comments  on  everything  they  hear  and  see.  Not  an 
hour  of  the  day  but  loitering  housewives  and  idle  maid-servants 
may  be  seen,  lingering,  with  pitcher  on  head  or  in  hand,  to  hear 
the  last  of  the  endless  tattle  of  these  worthies. 

Among  the  water  carriers  who  once  resorted  to  this  well,  there 
was  a  sturdy,  strong-backed,  bandy-legged  little  fellow,  named 
Pedro  Gil,  but  called  Peregil  for  shortness,  who  had  begun  busi¬ 
ness  with  merely  a  great  earthen  jar  which  he  carried  upon  his 

Esplanade.  A  clear  space  between  a  citadel  or  fortress  and  the  nearest 
houses  of  the  town. 

Bandy-legged.  Having  crooked  legs. 
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shoulder.  By  degrees  he  rose  in  the  world,  and  was  enabled  to 
purchase  a  stout  shaggy-haired  donkey.  On  each  side  of  this 
his  long-eared  aid-de-camp,  in  a  kind  of  pannier,  were  slung 
his  water  jars,  covered  with  fig  leaves  to  protect  them  from  the 
sun.  There  was  not  a  more  industrious  water  carrier  in  all 
Granada,  nor  one  more  merry  withal.  The  streets  rang  with 
his  cheerful  voice  as  he  trudged  after  his  donkey,  singing  forth 
the  usual  summer  note  that  resounds  through  the  Spanish  towns : 
“Who  wants  water — water  colder  than  snow?  Who  wants  water 
from  the  well  of  the  Alhambra,  cold  as  ice  and  clear  as  crystal?” 
When  he  served  a  customer  with  a  sparkling  glass,  it  was  always 
with  a  pleasant  word  that  caused  a  smile;  and  if,  perchance,  it 
was  a  comely  dame  or  dimpling  damsel,  it  was  always  with  a 
compliment  to  her  beauty  that  was  irresistible.  Thus  Peregil 
was  noted  throughout  all  Granada  for  being  one  of  the  civilest, 
pleasantest,  and  happiest  of  mortals.  Yet  it  is  not  he  who  sings 
loudest  and  jokes  most  that  has  the  lightest  heart.  Under  all 
this  air  of  merriment,  honest  Peregil  had  his  cares  and  troubles. 
He  had  a  large  family  of  ragged  children  to  support,  who  were 
hungry  and  clamorous  as  a  nest  of  young  swallows,  and  beset 
him  with  their  outcries  for  food  whenever  he  came  home  of  an 
evening.  He  had  a  helpmate,  too,  who  was  anything  but  a  help 
to  him.  She  had  been  a  village  beauty  before  marriage,  noted 
for  her  skill  at  dancing  the  bolero  and  rattling  the  castanets ;  and 
she  still  retained  her  early  propensities,  spending  the  hard  earn¬ 
ings  of  honest  Peregil  in  frippery,  and  laying  the  very  donkey 
under  requisition  for  junketing  parties  into  the  country  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  those  innumerable  holidays,  which  are  rather  more 
numerous  in  Spain  than  the  days  of  the  week.  With  all  this 
she  was  a  slattern  and  a  gossip  of  the  first  water;  neglecting 
house,  household,  and  everything  else,  to  loiter  slipshod  in  the 
houses  of  her  gossip  neighbors. 

Peregil  bore  all  the  heavy  dispensations  of  wife  and  children 
with  as  meek  a  spirit  as  his  donkey  bore  the  water  jars;  and, 
however  he  might  shake  his  ears  in  private,  never  ventured  to 
question  the  household  virtues  of  his  slattern  spouse. 

He  loved  his  children,  too,  even  as  an  owl  loves  its  owlets, 
seeing  in  them  his  own  image  multiplied  and  perpetuated;  for 
they  were  a  sturdy,  long-backed,  bandy-legged  little  brood.  The 
great  pleasure  of  honest  Peregil  was,  whenever  he  could  afford 

Aid-de-camp.  A  military  term  signifying  an  officer  selected  by  a  general 
to  carry  orders.  Here  it  means  merely  an  assistant. 

Slattern.  A  woman  who  is  negligent  of  her  dress  or  house. 
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himself  a  scanty  holiday,  and  had  a  handful  of  pennies  to  spare, 
to  take  the  whole  family  forth  with  him,  some  in  his  arms,  some 
tugging  at  his  skirts,  and  some  trudging  at  his  heels,  and  to  treat 
them  to  a  gambol  among  the  orchards  of  the  Vega,  while  his 
wife  was  dancing  with  her  holiday  friends. 

It  was  a  late  hour  one  summer  night,  and  most  of  the  water 
carriers  had  desisted  from  their  toils.  The  day  had  been  un¬ 
commonly  sultry ;  the  night  was  one  of  those  delicious  moonlights 
which  tempt  the  inhabitants  of  southern  climes  to  indemnify 
themselves  for  the  heat  and  inaction  of  the  day,  by  lingering  in 
the  open  air,  and  enjoying  its  tempered  sweetness  until  after 
midnight.  Customers  for  water  were  therefore  still  abroad. 
Peregil,  like  a  considerate,  painstaking  father,  thought  of  his 
hungry  children.  “One  more  journey  to  the  well,”  said  he  to 
himself,  “to  earn  a  Sunday’s  dinner  for  the  little  ones.”  So 
saying,  he  trudged  manfully  up  the  steep  avenue  of  the  Alhambra, 
singing  as  he  went,  and  now  and  then  bestowing  a  hearty  thwack 
with  a  cudgel  on  the  flanks  of  his  donkey,  either  by  way  of 
cadence  to  the  song,  or  refreshment  to  the  animal;  for  dry 
blows  serve  instead  of  provender  in  Spain  for  all  beasts  of 
burden. 

When  arrived  at  the  well,  he  found  it  deserted  by  everyone 
except  a  solitary  stranger  in  Moorish  garb,  seated  on  a  stone 
bench  in  the  moonlight.  Peregil  paused  at  first  and  regarded 
him  with  surprise,  not  unmixed  with  awe,  but  the  Moor  feebly 
beckoned  him  to  approach.  “I  am  faint  and  ill,”  said  he;  “aid 
me  to  return  to  the  city,  and  I  will  pay  thee  double  what  thou 
couldst  gain  by  thy  jars  of  water.” 

The  honest  heart  of  the  little  water  carrier  was  touched  with 
compassion  at  the  appeal  of  the  stranger.  “God  forbid,”  said 
he,  “that  I  should  ask  fee  or  reward  for  doing  a  common  act 
of  humanity.”  He  accordingly  helped  the  Moor  on  his  donkey, 
and  set  off  slowly  for  Granada,  the  poor  Moslem  being  so  weak 
that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  him  on  the  animal  to  keep  him 
from  falling  to  the  earth. 

When  they  entered  the  city,  the  water  carrier  demanded 
whither  he  should  conduct  him.  “Alas !”  said  the  Moor,  faintly, 
“I  have  neither  home  nor  habitation;  I  am  a  stranger  in  the 
land.  Suffer  me  to  lay  my  head  this  night  beneath  thy  roof 
and  thou  shalt  be  amply  repaid.” 

Honest  Peregil  thus  saw  himself  unexpectedly  saddled  with 


Cadence.  A  rhythmical  modulation  of  the  voice  or  of  any  sound. 
Provender.  Provisions. 
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an  infidel  guest,  but  he  was  too  humane  to  refuse  a  night’s  shel¬ 
ter  to  a  fellow  being  in  so  forlorn  a  plight;  so  he  conducted 
the  Moor  to  his  dwelling.  The  children,  who  had  sallied  forth 
open-mouthed  as  usual  on  hearing  the  tramp  of  the  donkey,  ran 
back  with  affright  when  they  beheld  the  turbaned  stranger,  and 
hid  themselves  behind  their  mother.  The  latter  stepped  forth 
intrepidly,  like  a  ruffling  hen  before  her  brood  when  a  vagrant 
dog  approaches. 

“What  infidel  companion,”  cried  she,  “is  this  you  have  brought 
home  at  this  late  hour?” 

“Be  quiet,  wife,”  replied  Peregil;  “here  is  a  poor  sick  stranger, 
without  friend  or  home;  wouldst  thou  turn  him  forth  to  perish 
in  the  streets?” 

The  wife  would  still  have  remonstrated,  for  although  she 
lived  in  a  hovel,  she  was  a  furious  stickler  for  the  credit  of  her 
house;  the  little  water  carrier,  however,  for  once  was  stiff¬ 
necked,  and  refused  to  bend  beneath  the  yoke.  He  assisted  the 
poor  Moslem  to  alight,  and  spread  a  mat  and  a  sheepskin  for 
him,  on  the  ground,  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house;  being  the 
vonly  kind  of  bed  that  his  poverty  afforded. 

In  a  little  while  the  Moor  was  seized  with  violent  convulsions, 
which  defied  all  the  ministering  skill  of  the  simple  water  carrier. 
The  eye  of  the  poor  patient  acknowledged  his  kindness.  During 
an  interval  of  his  fits  he  called  him  to  his  side,  and  addressing 
him  in  a  low  voice,  “My  end,”  said  he,  “I  fear  is  at  hand.  If  I 
die,  I  bequeath  you  this  box  as  a  reward  for  your  charity:”  so 
saying,  he  opened  his  cloak,  and  showed  a  small  box  of  sandal¬ 
wood,  strapped  round  his  body.  “God  grant,  my  friend,”  replied 
the  worthy  little  water  carrier,  “that  you  may  live  many  years  to 
enjoy  your  treasure,  whatever  it  may  be.”  The  Moor  shook  his 
head ;  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  box,  and  would  have  said  some¬ 
thing  more  concerning  it,  but  his  convulsions  returned  with 
increasing  violence,  and  in  a  little  while  he  expired. 

The  water  carrier’s  wife  was  now  as  one  distracted.  “This 
comes,”  said  she,  “of  your  foolish  good  nature,  always  running 
into  scrapes  to  oblige  others.  What  will  become  of  us  when 
this  corpse  is  found  in  our  house?  We  shall  be  sent  to  prison 
as  murderers  ;  and  if  we  escape  with  our  lives,  shall  be  ruined 
by  notaries  and  constables.” 

Poor  Peregil  was  in  equal  tribulation,  and  almost  repented 
himself  of  having  done  a  good  deed.  At  length  a  thought  struck 

Sandalwood.  The  highly  perfumed  yellowish  heartwood  of  an  East  In¬ 
dian  and  Polynesian  tree. 
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him.  “It  is  not  yet  day,”  said  he;  “I  can  convey  the  dead  body 
out  of  the  city,  and  bury  it  in  the  sands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Xenil.  No  one  saw  the  Moor  enter  our  dwelling  and  no  one 
will  know  anything  of  his  death.” 

So  said,  so  done.  The  wife  aided  him;  they  rolled  the  body 
of  the  unfortunate  Moslem  in  the  mat  on  which,  he  had  expired, 
laid  it  across  the  ass,  and  Peregil  set  out  with  it  for  the  banks  of 
the  river. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  there  lived  opposite  to  the  water 
carrier  a  barber  named  Pedrillo  Pedrugo,  one  of  the  most  prying, 
tattling,  and  mischief-making  of  his  gossip  tribe.  He  was  a 
weasel-faced,  spider-legged  varlet,  supple  and  insinuating;  he 
had  a  universal  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  others,  and  he  had 
no  more  power  of  retention  than  a  sieve.  It  was  said  that  he 
slept  but  with  one  eye  at  a  time,  and  kept  one  ear  uncovered, 
so  that  even  in  his  sleep  he  might  see  and  hear  all  that  was  going 
on.  Certain  it  is,  he  was  a  sort  of  scandalous  chronicle  for  the 
quidnuncs  of  Granada,  and  had  more  customers  than  all  the  rest 
of  his  fraternity. 

This  meddlesome  barber  heard  Peregil  arrive  at  an  unusual 
hour  at  night,  and  the  exclamations  of  his  wife  and  children. 
His  head  was  instantly  popped  out  of  a  little  window  which 
served  him  as  a  lookout,  and  he  saw  his  neighbor  assist  a  man 
in  Moorish  garb  into  his  dwelling.  This  was  so  strange  an 
occurrence,  that  Pedrillo  Pedrugo  slept  not  a  wink  that  night. 
Every  five  minutes  he  was  at  his  loophole,  watching  the  lights 
that  gleamed  through  the  chinks  of  his  neighbor’s  door,  and 
before  daylight  he  beheld  Peregil  sally  forth  with  his  donkey 
unusually  laden. 

The  inquisitive  barber  was  in  a  fidget;  he  slipped  on  his 
clothes,  and,  stealing  forth  silently,  followed  the  water  carrier  at 
a  distance,  until  he  saw  him  dig  a  hole  in  the  sandy  bank  of  the 
Xenil,  and  bury  something  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  dead 
body. 

The  barber  hied  him  home,  and  fidgeted  about  his  shop,  set¬ 
ting  everything  upside  down,  until  sunrise.  He  then  took  a  basin 
under  his  arm,  and  sallied  forth  to  the  house  of  his  daily  cus¬ 
tomer  the  judge. 

The  judge  was  just  risen.  Pedrillo  Pedrugo  seated  him  in  a 
chair,  threw  a  napkin  round  his  neck,  put  a  basin  of  hot  water 
under  his  chin,  and  began  to  mollify  his  beard  with  his  fingers. 


Quidnunc.  (Latin.)  What  now?  One  who  is  curious  to  know  all  that 
is  going  on. 
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“Strange  doings !”  said  Pedrugo,  who  played  barber  and  news¬ 
monger  at  the  same  time, — “strange  doings!  Robbery,  and 
murder,  and  burial  all  in  one  night !” 

“Hey! — how! — what  is  that  you  say?”  cried  the  judge. 

“I  say,”  replied  the  barber,  rubbing  a  piece  of  soap  over  the 
nose  and  mouth  of  the  dignitary,  for  a  Spanish  barber  disdains 
to  employ  a  brush, — “I  say  that  Peregil  the  water  carrier  has 
robbed  and  murdered  a  Moorish  Mussulman,  and  buried  him, 
this  blessed  night.  Accursed  be  the  night  for  the  same !” 

“But  how  do  you  know  all  this?”  demanded  the  judge.  “Be 
patient,  Senor,  and  you  shall  hear  all  about  it,”  replied  Pedrillo, 
taking  him  by  the  nose  and  sliding  a  razor  over  his  cheek.  He 
then  recounted  all  that  he  had  seen,  going  through  both  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  same  time,  shaving  his  beard,  washing  his  chin,  and 
wiping  him  dry  with  a  dirty  napkin,  while  he  was  robbing,  mur¬ 
dering,  and  burying  the  Moslem. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  this  judge  was  one  of  the  most 
overbearing,  and  at  the  same  time  most  griping  and  corrupt 
curmudgeons  in  all  Granada.  It  could  not  be  denied,  however, 
that  he  set  a  high  value  upon  justice,  for  he  sold  it  at  its  weight 
in  gold.  He  presumed  the  case  in  point  to  be  one  of  murder  and 
robbery;  doubtless  there  must  be  a  rich  spoil;  how  was  it  to  be 
secured  into  the  legitimate  hands  of  the  law;  for  as  to  merely 
entrapping  the  delinquent — that  would  be  feeding  the  gallows; 
but  entrapping  the  booty — that  would  be  enriching  the  judge, 
and  such,  according  to  his  creed,  was  the  great  end  of  justice. 
So  thinking,  he  summoned  to  his  presence  his  trustiest  con¬ 
stable — a  gaunt,  hungry-looking  varlet,  clad,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  order,  in  the  ancient  Spanish  garb,  a  broad  black 
beaver  turned  up  at  its  sides ;  a  quaint  ruff ;  a  small  black  cloak 
dangling  from  his  shoulders;  rusty  black  underclothes  that  set 
off  his  spare,  wiry  frame,  while  in  his  hand  he  bore  a  slender 
white  wand,  the  dreaded  insignia  oif  his  office.  Such  was  the 
legal  bloodhound  of  the  ancient  Spanish  breed,  that  he  put  upon 
the  traces  of  the  unlucky  water  carrier,  and  such  was  his  speed 
and  certainty,  that  he  was  upon  the  haunches  of  poor  Peregil 
before  he  had  returned  to  his  dwelling,  and  brought  both  him 
and  his  donkey  before  the  dispenser  of  justice. 

The  judge  bent  upon  him  one  of  the  most  terrific  frowns. 
“Hark  ye,  culprit !”  roared  he,  in  a  voice  that  made  the  knees  of 
the  little  water  carrier  smite  together, — “hark  ye,  culprit !  there 
is  no  need  of  denying  thy  guilt,  everything  is  known  to  me.  A 


Insignia.  Mark  or  sign;  badge  of  authority. 
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gallows  is  the  proper  reward  for  the  crime  thou  hast  committed, 
but  I  am  merciful,  and  readily  listen  to  reason.  The  man  that 
has  been  murdered  in  thy  house  was  a  Moor,  an  infidel,  the 
enemy  of  our  faith.  It  was  doubtless  in  a  fit  of  religious  zeal 
that. thou  hast  slain  him.  I  will  be  indulgent,  therefore;  render 
up  the  property  of  which  thou  hast  robbed  him,  and  we  will 
hush  the  matter  up.” 

The  water  carrier  related  the  whole  story  of  the  dying  Moor 
with  the  straightforward  simplicity  of  truth,  but  it  was  all 
in  vain.  “Wilt  thou  persist  in  saying,”  demanded  the  judge, 
“that  this  Moslem  had  neither  gold  nor  jewels,  which  were  the 
object  of  thy  cupidity?” 

“As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  your  worship,”  replied  the  water 
carrier,  “he  had  nothing  but  a  small  box  of  sandalwood,  which 
he  bequeathed  to  me  in  reward  for  my  services.” 

“A  box  of  sandalwood;  a  box  of  sandalwood?”  exclaimed  the 
judge,  his  eyes  sparkling  at  the  idea  of  precious  jewels.  “And 
where  is  this  box?  where  have  you  concealed  it?” 

“An’  it  please  your  grace,”  replied  the  water  carrier,  “it  is  in 
one  of  the  panniers  of  my  mule,  and  heartily  at  the  service  of 
your  worship.” 

He  had  hardly  spoken  the  words,  when  the  keen  constable 
darted  off,  and  reappeared  in  an  instant  with  the  mysterious  box 
of  sandalwood.  The  judge  opened  it  with  an  eager  and  trem¬ 
bling  hand ;  all  pressed  forward  to  gaze  upon  the  treasure  it  was 
expected  to  contain;  when,  to  their  disappointment,  nothing 
appeared  within,  but  a  parchment  scroll,  covered  with  Arabic 
characters,  and  an  end  of  a  waxen  taper. 

When  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  conviction  of  a 
prisoner,  justice,  even  in  Spain,  is  apt  to  be  impartial.  The 
judge,  having  recovered  from  his  disappointment,  and  found 
that  there  was  really  no  booty  in  the  case,  now  listened  dispas¬ 
sionately  to  the  explanation  of  the  water  carrier,  which  was 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  his  wife.  Being  convinced 
therefore,  of  his  innocence,  he  discharged  him  from  arrest ;  nay, 
more,  he  permitted  him  to  carry  off  the  Moor’s  legacy,  the  box 
of  sandalwood  and  its  contents,  as  the  well-merited  reward  of 
his  humanity;  but  he  retained  his  donkey  in  payment  of  costs 
and  charges. 

Behold  the  unfortunate  little  Peregil  reduced  once  more  to 

Parchment.  The  skin  of  a  lamb,  calf,  or  other  animal  prepared  for 
writing  on. 

Scroll.  A  roll  of  parchment  or  paper. 
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the  necessity  of  being  his  own  water  carrier,  and  trudging  up 
to  the  well  of  the  Alhambra  with  a  great  earthern  jar  upon  his 
shoulder. 

As  he  toiled  up  the  hill  in  the  heat  of  a  summer  noon,  his 
usual  good  humor  forsook  him.  “Dog  of  a  judge!”  would  he 
cry,  “to  rob  a  poor  man  of  the  means  of  his  subsistence,  of  the 
best  friend  he  had  in  the  world !”  And  then  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  beloved  companion  of  his  labors,  all  the  kindness  of  his 
nature  would  break  forth.  “Ah,  donkey  of  my  heart !”  would  he 
exclaim,  resting  his  burden  on  a  stone,  and  wiping  the  sweat 
from  his  brow, — “ah,  donkey  of  my  heart!  I  warrant  me  thou 
thinkest  of  thy  old  master !  I  warrant  me  thou  missest  the  water 
jars — poor  beast.” 

To  add  to  his  afflictions,  his  wife  received  him,  on  his  return 
home,  with  whimperings  and  repinings;  she  had  clearly  the 
vantage  ground  of  him,  having  warned  him  not  to  commit  the 
egregious  act  of  hospitality  which  had  brought  on  him  all  these 
misfortunes ;  and,  like  a  knowing  woman,  she  took  every  occasion 
to  throw  her  superior  sagacity  in  his  teeth.  If  her  children 
lacked  food,  or  needed  a  new  garment,  she  could  answer  with  a 
sneer,  “Go  to  your  father — he  is  heir  to  king  Chico  of  the  Al¬ 
hambra  :  ask  him  to  help  you  out  of  the  Moor’s  strong  box.” 

Was  ever  poor  mortal  so  soundly  punished  for  having  done 
a  good  action?  The  unlucky  Peregil  was  grieved  in  flesh  and 
spirit,  but  still  he  bore  meekly  with  the  railings  of  his  spouse. 
At  length,  one  evening,  when,  after  a  hot  day’s  toil,  she  taunted 
him  in  the  usual  manner,  he  lost  all  patience.  He  did  not 
venture  to  retort  upon  her,  but  his  eye  rested  upon  the  box  of 
sandalwood,  which  lay  on  a  shelf  with  lid  half  open,  as  if  laugh¬ 
ing  mockery  at  his  vexation.  Seizing  it  up,  he  dashed  it  with 
indignation  to  the  floor.  “Unlucky  was  the  day  that  I  ever  set 
eyes  on  thee,”  he  cried,  “or  sheltered  thy  master  beneath  my 
roof !” 

As  the  box  struck  the  floor,  the  lid  flew  wide  open,  and  the 
parchment  scroll  rolled  forth. 

Peregil  sat  regarding  the  scroll  for  some  time  in  moody  silence. 
At  length  rallying  his  ideas,  “Who  knows,”  thought  he,  “but 
this  writing  may  be  of  some  importance,  as  the  Moor  seems  to 
have  guarded  it  with  such  care?”  Picking  it  up  therefore,  he 
put  it  in  his  bosom,  and  the  next  morning,  as  he  was  crying 
water  through  the  streets,  he  stopped  at  the  shop  of  a  Moor,  a 

Egregious.  Extraordinary,  surpassing,  usually  joined  with  words  of  a 
bad  sense,  as  an  egregious  rascal. 
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native  of  Tangiers,  who  sold  trinkets  and  perfumery,  and  asked 
him  to  explain  the  contents. 

The  Moor  read  the  scroll  attentively,  then  stroked  his  beard 
and  smiled.  “This  manuscript,”  said  he,  “is  a  form  of  incanta¬ 
tion  for  the  recovery  of  hidden  treasure  that  is  under  the  power 
of  enchantment.  It  is  said  to  have  such  virtue  that  the  strongest 
bolts  and  bars,  nay  the  hardest  rock  itself,  will  yield  before  it !” 

“Bah!”  cried  Peregil,  “what  is  all  that  to  me?  I  am  no 
enchanter,  and  know  nothing  of  buried  treasure.”  So  saying, 
he  shouldered  his  water  jar,  left  the  scroll  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moor,  and  trudged  forward  on  his  daily  rounds. 

That  evening,  however,  as  he  rested  himself  about  twilight  at 
the  well  of  the  Alhambra,  he  found  a  number  of  gossips  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  place,  and  their  conversation,  as  is  not  unusual 
at  that  shadowy  hour,  turned  upon  old  tales  and  traditions  of  a 
supernatural  nature.  Being  all  poor  as  rats,  they  dwelt  with 
peculiar  fondness  upon  the  popular  theme  of  enchanted  riches 
left  by  the  Moors  in  various  parts  of  the  Alhambra.  Above  all 
they  concurred  in  the  belief  that  there  were  great  treasures 
buried  deep  in  the  earth  under  the  tower  of  the  seven  floors. 

These  stories  made  an  unusual  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
honest  Peregil,  and  they  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  his  thoughts 
as  he  returned  alone  down  the  dark  avenues.  “If,  after  all, 
there  should  be  treasure  hid  beneath  that  tower;  and  if  the 
scroll  I  left  with  the  Moor  should  enable  me  to  get  at  it!”  In 
the  sudden  ecstasy  of  the  thought  he  had  well-nigh  let  fall  his 
water  jar. 

That  night  he  tumbled  and  tossed,  and  could  scarcely  get  a 
wink  of  sleep  for  the  thoughts  that  were  bewildering  his  brain. 
Bright  and  early  he  repaired  to  the  shop  of  the  Moor,  and  told  him 
all  that  was  passing  in  his  mind.  “You  can  read  Arabic,” 
said  he;  “suppose  we  go  together  to  the  tower,  and  try  the 
effect  of  the  charm;  if  it  fails,  we  are  no  worse  off  than  before; 
but  if  it  succeeds,  we  will  share  equally  all  the  treasure  we  may 
discover.” 

“Hold,”  replied  the  Moslem;  “this  writing  is  not  sufficient 
of  itself;  it  must  be  read  at  midnight,  by  the  light  of  a  taper 
singularly  compounded  and  prepared,  the  ingredients  of  which 
are  not  within  my  reach.  Without  such  a  taper  the  scroll  is  of 
no  avail.” 

“Say  no  more!”  cried  little  Peregil;  “I  have  such  a  taper  at 

Incantation.  The  act  or  process  of  using  certain  formulas  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  spirits  or  producing  enchantments. 
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hand,  and  will  bring  it  here  in  a  moment.”  So  saying,  he 
hastened  home,  and  soon  returned  with  the  end  of  yellow  wax 
taper  that  he  had  found  in  the  box  of  sandalwood. 

The  Moor  felt  it  and  smelt  of  it.  “Here  are  rare  and  costly 
perfumes,”  said  he,  “combined  with  this  yellow  wax.  This  is 
the  kind  of  taper  specified  in  the  scroll.  While  this  burns,  the 
strongest  walls  and  most  secret  caverns  will  remain  open.  Woe 
to  him,  however,  who  lingers  within  until  it  be  extinguished. 
He  will  remain  enchanted  with  the  treasure.” 

It  was  now  agreed  between  them  to  try  the  charm  that  very 
night.  At  a  late  hour,  therefore,  when  nothing  was  stirring  but 
bats  and  owls,  they  ascended  the  woody  hill  of  the  Alhambra, 
and  approached  that  awful  tower,  shrouded  by  trees  and  ren¬ 
dered  formidable  by  so  many  traditionary  tales.  By  the  light 
of  a  lantern  they  groped  their  way  through  bushes,  and  over 
fallen  stones,  to  the  door  of  a  vault  beneath  the  tower.  With 
£ear  and  trembling  they  descended  a  flight  of  steps  cut  into  the 
rock.  It  led  to  an  empty  chamber,  damp  and  drear,  from  which 
another  flight  of  steps  led  to  a  deeper  vault.  In  this  way  they 
descended  four  several  flights,  leading  into  as  many  vaults,  one 
below  the  other,  but  the  floor  of  the  fourth  was  solid;  and 
though,  according  to  tradition,  there  remained  three  vaults  still 
below,  it  was  said  to  be  impossible  to  penetrate  further,  the 
residue  being  shut  up  by  strong  enchantment.  The  air  of  this 
vault  was  damp  and  chilly,  and  had  an  earthy  smell,  and  the 
light  scarce  cast  forth  any  rays.  They  paused  here  for  a  time, 
in  breathless  suspense,  until  they  faintly  heard  the  clock  of  the 
watchtower  strike  midnight;  upon  this  they  lit  the  waxen  taper, 
which  diffused  an  odor  of  myrrh  and  frankincense  and  storax. 

The  Moor  began  to  read  in  a  hurried  voice.  He  had  scarce 
finished  when  there  was  a  noise  as  of  subterraneous  thunder. 
The  earth  shook,  and  the  floor,  yawning  open,  disclosed  a  flight 
of  steps.  Trembling  with  awe,  they  descended,  and  by  the  light 
of  the  lantern  found  themselves  in  another  vault  covered  with 
Arabic  inscriptions.  In  the  center  stood  a  great  chest,  secured 
with  seven  bands  of  steel,  at  each  end  of  which  sat  an  enchanted 
Moor  in  armor,  but  motionless  as  a  statue,  being  controlled  by 
the  power  of  the  incantation.  Before  the  chest  were  several 
jars  filled  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones.  In  the 
largest  of  these  they  thrust  their  arms  up  to  the  elbow,  and  at 
every  dip  hauled  forth  handfuls  of  broad  yellow  pieces  of  Moorish 

Myrrh,  frankincense,  storax.  Fragrant,  aromatic  gums,  burned  as  in¬ 
cense  in  religious  or  other  rites. 
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gold,  or  bracelets  and  ornaments  of  the  same  precious  metal, 
while  occasionally  a  necklace  of  oriental  pearl  would  stick  to 
their  fingers.  Still  they  trembled  and  breathed  short  while 
cramming  their  pockets  with  the  spoils ;  and  cast  many  a  fearful 
glance  at  the  two  enchanted  Moors,  who  sat  grim  and  motion¬ 
less,  glaring  upon  them  with  unwinking  eyes.  At  length,  struck 
with  a  sudden  panic  at  some  fancied  noise,  they  both  rushed  up 
the  staircase,  tumbled  over  one  another  into  the  upper  apart¬ 
ment,  overturned  and  extinguished  the  waxen  taper,  and  the 
pavement  again  closed  with  a  thundering  sound. 

Filled  with  dismay,  they  did  not  pause  until  they  had  groped 
their  way  out  of  the  tower,  and  beheld  the  stars  shining  through 
the  trees.  Then  seating  themselves  upon  the  grass,  they  divided 
the  spoil,  determining  to  content  themselves  for  the  present  with 
this  mere  skimming  of  the  jars,  but  to  return  on  some  future 
night  and  drain  them  to  the  bottom.  To  make  sure  of  each 
other’s  good  faith,  also,  they  divided  the  talismans  between  them, 
one  retaining  the  scroll  and  the  other  the  taper ;  this  done,  they 
set  off  with  light  hearts  and  well-lined  pockets  for  Granada. 

As  they  wended  their  way  down  the  hill,  the  shrewd  Moor 
whispered  a  word  of  counsel  in  the  ear  of  the  simple  little  water 
carrier. 

‘Triend  Peregil,”  said  he,  “all  this  affair  must  be  kept  a  pro¬ 
found  secret  until  we  have  secured  the  treasure,  and  conveyed  it 
out  of  harm’s  way.  If  a  whisper  of  it  gets  to  the  ear  of  the 
judge,  we  are  undone  !” 

“Certainly,”  replied  Peregil,  “nothing  can  be  more  true.” 

“Friend  Peregil,”  said  the  Moor,  “you  are  a  discreet  man,  and 
I  make  no  doubt  can  keep  a  secret ;  but  you  have  a  wife.” 

“She  shall  not  know  a  word  of  it,”  replied  the  little  water 
carrier,  sturdily. 

“Enough,”  said  the  Moor,  “I  depend  upon  thy  discretion  and 
thy  promise.” 

Never  was  promise  more  positive  and  sincere;  but,  alas!  what 
man  can  keep  a  secret  from  his  wife?  Certainly  not  such  a  one 
as  Peregil  the  water  carrier,  who  was  one  of  the  most  loving 
and  tractable  of  husbands.  On  his  return  home,  he  found  his 
wife  moping  in  a  corner.  “Mighty  well,”  cried  she  as  he  en¬ 
tered,  “you’ve  come  at  last,  after  rambling  about  until  this  hour 
of  the  night.  I  wonder  you  have  not  brought  home  another 
Moor  as  a  housemate.”  Then  bursting  into  tears,  she  began  to 
wring  her  hands  and  smite  her  breast.  “Unhappy  woman  that 
I  am!”  exclaimed  she,  “what  will  become  of  me?  My  house 
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stripped  and  plundered  by  lawyers  and  constables;  my  husband 
a  do-no-good,  that  no  longer  brings  home  bread  to  his  family, 
but  goes  rambling  about  day  and  night,  with  infidel  Moors! 
0  my  children!  my  children!  what  will  become  of  us?  We  shall 
all  have  to  beg  in  the  streets !” 

Honest  Peregil  was  so  moved  by  the  distress  of  his  spouse, 
that  he  could  not  help  whimpering  also.  His  heart  was  as 
full  as  his  pocket,  and  not  to  be  restrained.  Thrusting  his 
hand  into  the  latter  he  hauled  forth  three  or  four  broad  gold 
pieces,  and  slipped  them  into  her  hand.  The  poor  woman  stared 
with  astonishment,  and  could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
golden  shower.  Before  she  could  recover  her  surprise,  her 
husband  drew  forth  a  chain  of  gold  and  dangled  it  before  her, 
capering  with  exultation,  his  mouth  distended  from  ear  to  ear. 

“What  hast  thou  been  doing,  Peregil ?”  exclaimed  the  wife; 
“surely  thou  hast  not  been  committing  murder  and  robbery !” 

The  idea  scarce  entered  the  brain  of  the  poor  woman,  than 
it  became  a  certainty  with  her.  She  saw  a  prison  and  a  gallows 
in  the  distance,  and  a  little  bandy-legged  water  carrier  hanging 
pendent  from  it;  and,  overcome  by  the  horrors  conjured  up  by 
imagination,  fell  into  violent  hysterics. 

What  could  the  poor  man  do?  He  had  no  other  means  of 
pacifying  his  wife,  and  dispelling  the  phantoms  of  her  fancy, 
than  by  relating  the  whole  story  of  his  good  fortune.  This, 
however,  he  did  not  do  until  he  had  exacted  from  her  the  most 
solemn  promise  to  keep  it  a  profound  secret  from  every  living 
being. 

To  describe  her  joy  would  be  impossible.  She  flung  her  arms 
round  the  neck  of  her  husband,  and  almost  strangled  him  with 
her  caresses.  “Now,  wife,”  exclaimed  the  little  man  with  honest 
exultation,  “what  say  you  now  to  the  Moor’s  legacy?  Hence¬ 
forth  never  abuse  me  for  helping  a  fellow  creature  in  distress.” 

The  honest  Peregil  retired  to  his  sheepskin  mat,  and  slept  as 
soundly  as  if  on  a  bed  of  down.  Not  so  his  wife;  she  emptied 
the  whole  contents  of  his  pockets  upon  the  mat,  and  sat  counting 
gold  pieces  of  Arabic  coin,  trying  on  necklaces  and  earrings, 
and  fancying  the  figure  she  should  one  day  make  when  permitted 
to  enjoy  her  riches. 

On  the  following  morning  the  honest  water  carrier  took  a 
broad  golden  coin,  and  repaired  with  it  to  a  jeweller’s  shop 
to  offer  it  for  sale,  pretending  to  have  found  it  among  the  ruins 
of  the  Alhambra.  The  jeweller  saw  that  it  had  an  Arabic  in¬ 
scription,  and  was  of  the  purest  gold;  he  offered,  however,  but 
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a  third  of  its  value,  with  which  the  water  carrier  was  perfectly 
content.  Peregil  now  bought  new  clothes  for  his  little  flock,  and 
all  kinds  of  toys,  together  with  ample  provisions  for  a  hearty 
meal,  and  returning  to  his  dwelling,  set  all  his  children  dancing 
around  him,  while  he  capered  in  the  midst,  the  happiest  of 
fathers. 

The  wife  of  the  water  carrier  kept  her  promise  of  secrecy  with 
surprising  strictness.  For  a  whole  day  and  a  half  she  went 
about  with  a  look  of  mystery  and  a  heart  swelling  almost  to 
bursting,  yet  she  held  her  peace,  though  surrounded  by  her  gos¬ 
sips.  It  is  true,  she  could  not  help  giving  herself  a  few  airs, 
apologized  for  her  ragged  dress,  and  talked  of  ordering  a  new 
basquina  all  trimmed  with  gold  lace  and  bugles,  and  a  new  lace 
mantilla.  She  threw  out  hints  of  her  husband’s  intention  of 
leaving  off  his  trade  of  water  carrying,  as  it  did  not  altogether 
agree  with  his  health.  In  fact  she  thought  they  should  all  retire 
to  the  country  for  the  summer,  that  the  children  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  mountain  air,  for  there  was  no  living  in  the  city 
this  sultry  season. 

The  neighbors  stared  at  each  other,  and  thought  the  poor 
woman  had  lost  her  wits;  and  her  airs  and  graces  and  elegant 
pretensions  were  the  theme  of  universal  scoffing  and  merriment 
among  her  friends,  the  moment  her  back  was  turned. 

If  she  restrained  herself  abroad,  however,  she  indemnified 
herself  at  home,  and  putting  a  string  of  rich  oriental  pearls 
round  her  neck,  Moorish  bracelets  on  her  arms,  and  an  aigrette 
of  diamonds  on  her  head,  sailed  backwards  and  forwards  in  her 
slattern  rags  about  the  room,  now  and  then  stopping  to  admire 
herself  in  a  broken  mirror.  Nay,  in  the  impulse  of  her  simple 
vanity,  she  could  not  resist,  on  one  occasion,  showing  herself 
at  the  window  to  enjoy  the  effect  of  her  finery  on  the  passers-by. 

As  the  fates  would  have  it,  Pedrillo  Pedrugo,  the  meddlesome 
barber,  was  at  this  moment  sitting  idly  in  his  shop  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  when  his  ever-watchful  eye  caught 
the  sparkle  of  a  diamond.  In  an  instant  he  was  at  his  loophole 
reconnoitering  the  slattern  spouse  of  the  water  carrier,  decorated 
with  the  splendor  of  an  eastern  bride.  No  sooner  had  he  taken 
an  accurate  inventory  of  her  ornaments,  than  he  posted  off  with 
all  speed  to  the  judge.  In  a  little  while  the  hungry  constable 
was  again  on  the  scent,  and  before  the  day  was  over  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Peregil  was  once  more  dragged  into  the  presence  of 
the  judge. 


Aigrette.  A  plume  or  tuft  for  the  head,  composed  of  feathers  or  gems. 
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“How  is  this,  villain !”  cried  the  judge,  in  a  furious  voice. 
“You  told  me  that  the  infidel  who  died  in  your  house  left  nothing 
behind  but  an  empty  coffer,  and  now  I  hear  of  your  wife  flaunt¬ 
ing  in  her  rags  decked  out  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  Wretch 
that  thou  art!  prepare  to  render  up  the  spoils  of  thy  miserable 
victim,  and  to  swing  on  the  gallows  that  is  already  tired  of 
waiting  for  thee.” 

The  terrified  water  carrier  fell  on  his  knees,  and  made  a  full 
relation  of  the  marvelous  manner  in  which  he  had  gained  his 
wealth.  The  judge,  the  constable,  and  the  inquisitive  barber 
listened  with  greedy  ears  to  this  Arabian  tale  of  enchanted 
treasure.  The  constable  was  dispatched  to  bring  the  Moor  who 
had  assisted  in  the  incantation.  The  Moslem  entered  half 
frightened  out  of  his  wits  at  finding  himself  in  the  clutches  of 
the  law.  When  he  beheld  the  \yater  carrier  standing  with 
sheepish  looks  and  downcast  countenance,  he  comprehended  the 
whole  matter.  “Miserable  animal,”  said  he,  as  he  passed  near 
him,  “did  I  not  warn  thee  against  babbling  to  thy  wife?” 

The  story  of  the  Moor  coincided  exactly  with  that  of  his  col¬ 
league;  but  the  judge  affected  to  be  slow  of  belief,  and  threw 
out  menaces  of  imprisonment  and  rigorous  investigation. 

“Softly,  good  Sir  Judge,”  said  the  Mussulman,  who  by  this 
time  had  recovered  his  usual  shrewdness  and  self-possession. 
“Let  us  not  mar  fortune’s  favors  in  the  scramble  for  them.  No¬ 
body  knows  anything  of  this  matter  but  ourselves;  let  us  keep 
the  secret.  There  is  wealth  enough  in  the  cave  to  enrich  usi  all. 
Promise  a  fair  division,  and  all  shall  be  produced;  refuse,  and 
the  cave  shall  remain  forever  closed.” 

The  judge  consulted  apart  with  the  constable.  The  latter 
was  an  old  fox  in  his  profession.  “Promise  anything,”  said 
he,  “until  you  get  possession  of  the  treasure.  You  may  then 
seize  upon  the  whole,  and  if  he  and  his  accomplice  dare  to 
murmur,  threaten  them  with  the  fagot  and  the  stake  as  infidels 
and  sorcerers.” 

The  judge  relished  the  advice.  Smoothing  his  brow  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  Moor,  “This  is  a  strange  story,”  said  he,  “and  may  be 
true,  but  I  must  have  ocular  proof  of  it.  This  very  night  you 
must  repeat  the  incantation  in  my  presence.  If  there  be  really 
such  treasure,  we  will  share  it  amicably  between  us,  and  say 
nothing  further  of  the  matter;  if  ye  have  deceived  me,  expect 

Coffer.  A  casket  or  chest,  especially  one  used  for  holding  money  or 
jewels. 
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no  mercy  at  my  hands.  In  the  meantime  you  must  remain  in 
custody.” 

The  Moor  and  the  water  carrier  cheerfully  agreed  to  these 
conditions,  satisfied  that  the  event  would  prove  the  truth  of  their 
words. 

Towards  midnight  the  judge  sallied  forth  secretly,  attended 
by  the  constable  and  the  meddlesome  barber,  all  strongly  armed. 
They  conducted  the  Moor  and  the  water  carrier  as  prisoners, 
and  were  provided  with  the  stout  donkey  of  the  latter  to  bear 
off  the  expected  treasure.  They  arrived  at  the  tower  without 
being  observed,  and  tying  the  donkey  to  a  fig  tree,  descended 
into  the  fourth  vault  of  the  tower. 

The  scroll  was  produced,  the  yellow  waxen  taper  lighted,  and 
the  Moor  read  the  form  of  incantation.  The  earth  trembled 
as  before,  and  the  pavement  opened  with  a  thundering  sound, 
disclosing  the  narrow  flight  of  steps.  The  judge,  the  constable, 
and  the  barber  were  struck  aghast,  and  could  not  summon 
courage  to  descend.  The  Moor  and  the  water  carrier  entered 
the  lower  vault,  and  found  the  two  Moors  seated  as  before, 
silent  and  motionless.  They  removed  two  of  the  great  jars, 
filled  with  golden  coin  and  precious  stones.  The  water  carrier 
bore  them  up  one  by  one  upon  his  shoulders,  but  though  a 
strong-backed  little  man,  and  accustomed  to  carry  burdens,  he 
staggered  beneath  their  weight,  and  found,  when  slung  on  each 
side  of  his  donkey,  they  were  as  much  as  the  animal  could  bear. 

“Let  us  be  content  for  the  present,”  said  the  Moor;  “here 
is  as  much  treasure  as  we  can  carry  off  without  being  per¬ 
ceived,  and  enough  to  make  us  all  wealthy  to  our  heart’s  desire.” 

“Is  there  more  treasure  remaining  behind?”  demanded  the 
judge. 

“The  greatest  prize  of  all,”  said  the  Moor,  “a  huge  coffer 
bound  with  bands  of  steel,  and  filled  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones.” 

“Let  us  have  up  the  coffer  by  all  means,”  cried  the  grasping 
judge. 

“I  will  descend  for  no  more,”  said  the  Moor,  doggedly ;  “enough 
is  enough  for  a  reasonable  man — more  is  superfluous.” 

“And  I,”  said  the  water  carrier,  “will  bring  up  no  further 
burden  to  break  the  back  of  my  poor  donkey.” 

Finding  commands,  threats,  and  entreaties  equally  vain,  the 
judge  turned  to  his  two  adherents.  “Aid  me,”  said  he,  “to 
bring  up  the  coffer,  and  its  contents  shall  be  divided  between 
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us.”  So  saying,  he  descended  the  steps,  followed  with  trembling 
reluctance  by  the  constable  and  the  barber. 

No  sooner  did  the  Moor  behold  them  fairly  earthed  than  he 
extinguished  the  yellow  taper;  the  pavement  closed  with  its 
usual  crash,  and  the  three  worthies  remained  buried  beneath  it. 

He  then  hastened  up  the  different  flight  of  steps,  nor  stopped 
until  in  the  open  air.  The  little  water  carrier  followed  him 
as  fast  as  his  short  legs  would  permit. 

“What  hast  thou  done?”  cried  Peregil,  as  soon  as  he  could 
recover  breath.  “The  judge  and  the  other  two  are  shut  up 
in  the  vault.” 

“It  is  the  will  of  Allah?”  said  the  Moor,  devoutly. 

“And  will  you  not  release  them?”  demanded  the  water  carrier. 

“Allah  forbid!”  replied  the  Moor,  smoothing  his  beard.  “It 
is  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that  they  shall  remain  enchanted 
until  some  future  adventurer  arrives  to  break  the  charm.  The 
will  of  Allah  be  done !”  so  saying,  he  hurled  the  end  of  the  waxen 
taper  far  among  the  gloomy  thickets  of  the  glen. 

There  was  now  no  remedy ;  so  the  Moor  and  the  water  carrier 
proceeded  with  the  richly  laden  donkey  toward  the  city,  nor 
could  honest  Peregil  refrain  from  hugging  and  kissing  his  long¬ 
eared  fellow  laborer,  thus  restored  to  him  from  the  clutches 
of  the  law;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  which  gave  the  simple- 
hearted  little  man  most  joy  at  the  moment,  the  gaining  of  the 
treasure,  or  the  recovery  of  the  donkey. 

The  two  partners  in  good  luck  divided  their  spoil  amicably 
and  fairly,  except  that  the  Moor,  who  had  a  little  taste  for 
trinketry,  made  out  to  get  into  his  heap  the  most  of  the  pearls 
and  precious  stones,  but  then  he  always  gave  the  water  carrier 
instead  magnificent  jewels  of  massy  gold,  of  five  times  the  size, 
with  which  the  latter  was  heartily  content.  They  took  care  not  to 
linger  within  reach  of  accidents,  but  made  off  to  enjoy  their 
wealth  undisturbed  in  other  countries.  The  Moor  returned  to 
Africa,  to  his  native  city  of  Tangiers,  and  the  water  carrier,  with 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  donkey,  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Portugal.  Here,  under  the  admonition  and  tuition  of 
his  wife,  he  became  a  personage  of  some  consequence,  for  she 
made  the  worthy  little  man  array  his  long  body  and  short  legs 
in  doublet  and  hose,  with  a  feather  in  his  hat  and  a  sword 
by  his  side,  and  laying  aside  his  familiar  appellation  of 
Peregil,  assumed  the  more  sonorous  title  of  Don  Pedro  Gil:  his. 
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progeny  grew  up  a  thriving  and  merry-hearted,  though  short 
and  bandy-legged  generation,  while  Senora  Gil,  befringed, 
belaced,  and  betasselled  from  her  head  to  her  heels,  with  glit¬ 
tering  rings  on  every  finger,  became  a  model  of  slattern  fashion 
and  finery. 

As  to  the  judge  and  his  associates,  they  remained  shut  up 
under  the  great  tower  of  the  seven  floors,  and  there  they  re¬ 
main  spellbound  at  the  present  day.  Whenever  there  shall  be 
a  lack  in  Spain  of  meddling  barbers,  sharking  constables,  and 
corrupt  judges,  they  may  be  sought  after;  but  if  they  have 
to  wait  until  such  time  for  their  deliverance,  there  is  danger 
of  their  enchantment  enduring  until  doomsday. 

LEGEND  OF  THE  ROSE  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA 

For  some  time  after  the  surrender  of  Granada  by  the  Moors, 
that  delightful  city  was  a  frequent  and  favorite  residence  of  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  until  they  were  frightened  away  by  succes¬ 
sive  shocks  of  earthquakes,  which  toppled  down  various  houses, 
and  made  the  old  Moslem  towers  rock  to  their  foundation. 

Many,  many  years  then  rolled  away,  during  which  Granada 
was  rarely  honored  by  a  royal  guest.  The  palaces  of  the  nobility 
remained  silent  and  shut  up ;  and  the  Alhambra,  like  a  slighted 
beauty,  sat  in  mournful  desolation  among  her  neglected  gardens. 
The  Tower  of  the  Princesses,  once  the  residence  of  the  three 
beautiful  Moorish  princesses,  partook  of  the  general  desolation ; 
the  spider  spun  her  web  athwart  the  gilded  vault,  and  bats  and 
owls  nestled  in  those  chambers  that  had  been  graced  by  the 
presence  of  Zayda,  Zorayda,  and  Zorahayda.  The  neglect  of 
this  tower  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  some  superstitious 
notions  of  the  neighbors.  It  was  rumored  that  the  spirit  of  the 
youthful  Zorahayda,  who  had  perished  in  that  tower,  was  often 
seen  by  moonlight  seated  beside  the  fountain  in  the  hall,  or 
moaning  about  the  battlements,  and  that  the  notes  of  her  silver 
lute  would  be  heard  at  midnight  by  wayfarers  passing  along 
the  glen. 

At  length  the  city  of  Granada  was  once  more  gladdened  by 
the  royal  presence.  All  the  world  knows  that  Philip  V  was  the 
first  Bourbon  that  swayed  the  Spanish  scepter.  All  the  world 
knows  that  he  married,  in  second  nuptials,  Elizabeth,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  princess  of  Parma;  and  all  the  world  knows  that  by  this 
chain  of  contingencies  a  French  prince  and  an  Italian  princess 
were  seated  together  on  the  Spanish  throne.  For  a  visit  of  this 
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illustrious  pair,  the  Alhambra  was  repaired  and  fitted  up  with 
all  possible  expedition.  The  arrival  of  the  court  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  lately  deserted  palace.  The  clangor  of  drum 
and  trumpet,  the  tramp  of  steed  about  the  avenues  and  outer 
court,  the  glitter  of  arms  and  display  of  banners  about  barbican 
and  battlement,  recalled  the  ancient  and  warlike  glories  of  the 
fortress.  A  softer  spirit,  however,  reigned  within  the  royal 
palace.  There  was  the  rustling  of  robes  and  the  cautious  tread 
and  murmuring  voice  of  reverential  courtiers  about  the  ante¬ 
chambers;  a  loitering  of  pages  and  maids  of  honor  about  the 
gardens,  and  the  sound  of  music  stealing  from  open  casements. 

Among  those  who  attended  in  the  train  of  the  monarchs  was 
a  favorite  page  of  the  queen,  named  Ruyz  de  Alarcon.  To  say 
that  he  was  a  favorite  page  of  the  queen  was  at  once  to  speak 
his  eulogium,  for  everyone  in  the  suite  of  the  stately  Elizabeth 
was  chosen  for  grace,  and  beauty,  and  accomplishments.  He 
was  just  turned  of  eighteen,  light  and  lithe  of  form,  and  graceful 
as  a  young  Antinous.  To  the  queen  he  was  all  deference  and 
respect,  yet  he  was  at  heart  a  roguish  stripling,  petted  and 
spoiled  by  the  ladies  about  the  court. 

This  loitering  page  was  one  morning  rambling  about  the  groves 
of  the  Generalife,  which  overlook  the  grounds  of  the  Alhambra. 
He  had  taken  with  him  for  his  amusement  a  favorite  gerfalcon 
of  the  queen.  In  the  course  of  his  rambles,  seeing  a  bird  rising 
from  a  thicket,  he  unhooded  the  hawk  and  let  him  fly.  The 
falcon  towered  high  in  the  air,  made  a  swoop  at  his  quarry,  but 
missing  it,  soared  away,  regardless  of  the  calls  of  the  page. 
The  latter  followed  the  truant  bird  with  his  eye,  in  its  capricious 
flight,  until  he  saw  it  alight  upon  the  battlements  of  a  remote 
and  lonely  tower,  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  Alhambra,  built  on  the 
edge  of  a  ravine  that  separated  the  royal  fortress  from  the 
grounds  of  the  Generalife.  It  was  in  fact  the  “Tower  of  the 
Princesses.,, 

The  page  descended  into  the  ravine  and  approached  the  tower, 


Eulogium.  Highest  praise. 

Antinous.  A  youth  of  extraordinary  beauty,  who  was  the  favorite  com¬ 
panion  of  the  Roman  emperor  Hadrian.  He  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  and 
the  emperor  enrolled  him  among  the  gods,  and  caused  a  temple  to  be  erected 
to  him  at  Mantinea. 

Gerfalcon .  A  large  species  of  falcon,  or  hawk,  a  bird  with  a  short- 
hooked  beak,  strong  claws,  and  rapid  flight.  It  was  formerly  trained  to 
the  pursuit  of  other  birds  and  game.  When  at  rest  its  eyes  were  kept 
covered  by  a  hood,  which  was  removed  when  it  was  let  loose  upon  its  quarry 
or  prey. 
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but  it  had  no  entrance  from  the  glen,  and  its  lofty  height 
rendered  any  attempt  to  scale  it  fruitless.  Seeking  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  fortress,  therefore,  he  made  a  wide  circuit  to  that 
side  of  the  tower  facing  within  the  walls. 

A  small  garden  inclosed  by  a  trelliswork  of  reeds  overhung 
with  myrtle,  lay  before  the  tower.  Opening  a  wicket,  the  page 
passed  between  beds  of  flowers  and  thickets  of  roses  to  the 
door.  It  was  closed  and  bolted.  A  crevice  in  the  door  gave 
him  a  peep  into  the  interior.  There  was  a  small  Moorish  hall 
with  fretted  walls,  light  marble  columns,  and  an  alabaster  foun¬ 
tain  surrounded  with  flowers.  In  the  center  hung  a  gilt  cage 
containing  a  singing-bird ;  beneath  it,  on  a  chair,  lay  a  tortoise¬ 
shell  cat  among  reels  of  silk  and  other  articles  of  female  labor, 
and  a  guitar  decorated  with  ribbons  leaned  against  the  fountain. 

Ruyz  de  Alarcon  wais  struck  with  these  traces  of  female  taste 
and  elegance  in  a  lonely,  and,  as  he  had  supposed,  deserted 
tower.  They  reminded  him  of  the  tales  of  enchanted  halls  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  Alhambra;  and  the  tortoise-shell  cat  might  be  some 
spellbound  princess. 

He  knocked  gently  at  the  door.  A  beautiful  face  peeped  out 
from  a  little  window  above,  but  was  instantly  withdrawn.  He 
waited,  expecting  that  the  door  would  be  opened,  but  he  waited 
in  vain;  no  footstep  was  to  be  heard  within — all  was  silent. 
Had  his  senses  deceived  him,  or  was  this  beautiful  apparition  the 
fairy  of  the  tower?  He  knocked  again,  and  more  loudly.  After 
a  little  while  the  beaming  face  once  more  peeped  forth;  it  was 
that  of  a  blooming  damsel  of  fifteen. 

The  page  immediately  doffed  his  plumed  bonnet,  and  entreated 
in  the  most  courteous  accents  to  be  permitted  to  ascend  the 
tower  in  pursuit  of  his  falcon. 

“I  dare  not  open  the  door,  Senor,”  replied  the  little  damsel, 
blushing,  “my  aunt  has  forbidden  it.” 

“I  do  beseech  you,  fair  maid — it  is  the  favorite  falcon  of  the 
queen :  I  dare  not  return  to  the  palace  without  it.” 

“Are  you  then  one  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  court?” 

“I  am,  fair  maid;  but  I  shall  lose  the  queen’s  favor  and  my 
place,  if  I  lose  this  hawk.” 

“It  is  against  you  cavaliers  of  the  court  my  aunt  has  charged 
me  especially  to  bar  the  door.” 

“Against  wicked  cavaliers,  doubtless,  but  I  am  none  of  these, 

Tortoise-shell  cat.  A  cat  with  markings  and  color  resembling  a  tortoise 
shell. 

Bonnet.  This  name  was  formerly  applied  to  a  soft  cap  for  men  or  boys. 
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but  a  simple,  harmless  page,  who  will  be  ruined  and  undone  if 
you  deny  me  this  small  request.” 

The  heart  of  the  little  damsel  was  touched  by  the  distress  of 
the  page.  It  was  a  thousand  pities  he  should  be  ruined  for  the 
want  of  so  trifling  a  boon.  Surely  too  he  could  not  be  one  of 
those  dangerous  beings  whom  her  aunt  had  described  as  a  species 
of  cannibal,  ever  on  the  prowl  to  make  prey  of  thoughtless  dam¬ 
sels;  he  was  gentle  and  modest,  and  stood  so  entreatingly  with 
cap  in  hand,  and  looked  so  charming. 

The  sly  page  saw  that  the  garrison  began  to  waver,  and  re¬ 
doubled  his  entreaties  in  such  moving  terms  that  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  mortal  maiden  to  deny  him;  so  the  blushing  little 
warden  of  the  tower  descended,  and  opened  the  door  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and  if  the  page  had  been  charmed  by  a  mere 
glimpse  of  her  countenance  from  the  window,  he  was  ravished 
by  the  full-length  portrait  now  revealed  to  him. 

Her  Andalusian  bodice  and  trim  basquina  set  off  the  round 
but  delicate  symmetry  of  her  form.  Her  glossy  hair  was  parted 
on  her  forehead  with  scrupulous  exactness,  and  decorated  with 
a  flesh  plucked  rose,  according  to  the  universal  custom  of  the 
country.  It  is  true  her  complexion  was  tinged  by  the  ardor  of 
a  southern  sun,  but  it  served  to  give  richness  to  the  mantling 
bloom  of  her  cheek,  and  to  heighten  the  luster  of  her  melting 
eyes. 

Ruyz  de  Alarcon  beheld  all  this  with  a  single  glance,  for  it 
became  him  not  to  tarry ;  he  merely  murmured  his  acknowledg¬ 
ments,  and  then  bounded  lightly  up  the  spiral  staircase  in  quest 
of  his  falcon. 

He  soon  returned  with  the  truant  bird  upon  his  fist.  The 
damsel,  in  the  meantime,  had  seated  herself  by  the  fountain  in 
the  hall,  and  was  winding  silk;  but  in  her  agitation  she  let 
fall  the  reel  upon  the  pavement.  The  page  sprang  and  picked 
it  up,  then  dropping  gracefully  on  one  knee,  presented  it  to  her ; 
but,  seizing  the  hand  extended  to  receive  it,  imprinted  on  it  a 
kiss  more  fervent  and  devout  than  he  had  ever  imprinted  on  the 
fair  hand  of  his  sovereign. 

“Senor!”  exclaimed  the  damsel,  blushing  still  deeper  with  con¬ 
fusion  and  surprise,  for  never  before  had  she  received  such  a 
salutation. 

The  modest  page  made  a  thousand  apologies,  assuring  her  it 
was  the  way  at  court  of  expressing  the  most  profound  homage 
and  respect. 

Her  anger,  if  anger  she  felt,  was  easily  pacified,  but  her  agita- 
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tion  and  embarrassment  continued,  and  she  sat  blushing  deeper 
and  deeper,  with  her  eyes  cast  down  upon  her  work,  entangling 
the  silk  which  she  attempted  to  wind. 

The  cunning  page  saw  the  confusion  in  the  opposite  camp, 
and  would  fain  have  profited  by  it,  but  the  fine  speeches  he 
would  have  uttered  died  upon  his  lips ;  his  attempts  at  gallantry 
were  awkward  and  ineffectual;  and  to  his  surprise,  the  adroit 
page,  who  had  figured  with  such  grace  and  effrontery  among  the 
most  knowing  and  experienced  ladies  at  court,  found  himself 
awed  and  abashed  in  the  presence  of  a  simple  damsel  of  fifteen. 

The  diffidence  of  the  page,  though  genuine,  was  short-lived, 
and  he  was  recovering  his  usual  ease  and  confidence,  when  a 
shrill  voice  was  heard  at  a  distance. 

“My  aunt  is  returning!”  cried  the  damsel  in  affright:  “I  pray 
you,  Senor,  depart.” 

“Not  until  you  grant  me  that  rose  from  your  hair  as  a  re¬ 
membrance.” 

She  hastily  untwisted  the  rose  from  her  raven  locks.  “Take 
it,”  cried  she,  agitated  and  blushing,  “but  pray  begone.” 

The  page  took  the  rose,  and  at  the  same  time  covered  with 
kisses  the  fair  hand  that  gave  it.  Then,  placing  the  flower 
in  his  bonnet,  and  taking  the  falcon  upon  his  fist,  he  bounded 
off  through  the  garden,  bearing  away  with  him  the  heart  of 
the  gentle  Jacinta. 

When  the  vigilant  aunt  arrived  at  the  tower,  she  remarked 
the  agitation  of  her  niece,  and  an  air  of  confusion  in  the  hall; 
but  a  word  of  explanation  sufficed.  “A  gerfalcon  had  pursued 
his  prey  into  the  hall.” 

“Mercy  on  us!  to  think  of  a  falcon  flying  into  the  tower. 
Did  ever  one  hear  of  so  saucy  a  hawk?  Why,  the  very  bird 
in  the  cage  is  not  safe!” 

The  vigilant  Fredegonda  was  one  of  the  most  wary  of  ancient 
spinsters.  She  had  a  becoming  terror  and  distrust  of  what  she 
denominated  “the  opposite  sex,”  which  had  gradually  increased 
through  a  long  life  of  celibacy.* 

The  niece  was  the  orphan  of  an  officer  who  had  fallen  in 
the  wars.  She  had  been  educated  in  a  convent,  and  had  re¬ 
cently  been  transferred  from  her  sacred  asylum  to  the  immediate 
guardianship  of  her  aunt,  under  whose  overshadowing  care 
she  vegetated  in  obscurity,  like  an  opening  rose  blooming 
beneath  a  brier.  Nor  indeed  is  this  comparison  entirely  ac¬ 
cidental;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  her  fresh  and  dawning  beauty 
had  caught  the  public  eye,  even  in  her  seclusion,  and,  with 
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that  poetical  turn  common  to  the  people  of  Andalusia,  the 
peasantry  of  the  neighborhood  had  given  her  the  appellation 
of  “the  Rose  of  the  Alhambra.” 

At  length  King  Philip  cut  short  his  sojourn  at  Granada,  and 
suddenly  departed  with  all  his  train.  The  vigilant  Frede- 
gonda  watched  the  royal  pageant  as  it  issued  forth  from  the 
Gate  of  Justice,  and  descended  the  great  avenue  leading  to 
the  city.  When  the  last  banner  disappeared  from  her  sight, 
she  turned  exulting  to  her  tower,  for  all  her  cares  were  over. 
To  her  surprise  a  light  Arabian  steed  pawed  the  ground  at  the 
wicket  gate  of  the  garden; — to  her  horror  she  saw  through 
the  thicket  of  roses  a  youth  in  gayly  embroidered  dress,  at  the 
feet  of  her  niece.  At  the  sounds  of  her  footsteps  he  gave  a 
tender  adieu,  bounded  lightly  over  the  barrier  of  reeds  and 
myrtles,  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an 
instant. 

The  tender  Jacinta,  in  the  agony  of  her  grief,  lost  all  thought 
of  her  aunt’s  displeasure.  Throwing  herself  into  her  arms,  she 
broke  forth  into  sobs  and  tears. 

“Dear  aunt!”  cried  she,  “he’s  gone! — he’s  gone! — he’s  gone! 
and  I  shall  never  see  him  more!” 

“Gone! — who  is  gone? — what  youth  is  that  I  saw  at  your 
feet?” 

“A  queen’s  page,  aunt,  who  came  to  bid  me  farewell.” 

“A  queen’s  page,  child !”  echoed  the  vigilant  Fredegonda 
faintly,  “and  when  did  you  become  acquainted  with  the  queen’s 
page?” 

“The  morning  that  the  gerfalcon  came  into  the  tower.  It 
was  the  queen’s  gerfalcon,  and  he  came  in  pursuit  of  it.” 

“Ah,  silly,  silly  girl!  know  that  there  are  no  gerfalcons  half 
so  dangerous  as  these  young  prankling  pages,  and  it  is  precisely 
such  simple  birds  as  thee  that  they  pounce  upon.” 

Days,  weeks,  months  elapsed,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
the  page.  The  pomegranate  ripened,  the  vine  yielded  up  its 
fruit,  the  autumnal  rains  descended  in  torrents  from  the 
mountains;  the  Sierra  Nevada  became  covered  with  a  snowy 
mantle,  and  wintry  blasts  howled  through  the  halls  of  the  Al¬ 
hambra — still  he  came  not.  The  winter  passed  away.  Again 
the  genial  spring  burst  forth  with  song  and  blossom  and  balmy 
zephyr;  the  snows  melted  from  the  mountains,  until  none  re¬ 
mained  but  on  the  lofty  summit  of  Nevada,  glistening  through 


Prankling.  Frolicsome;  full  of  pranks. 
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the  sultry  summer  air.  Still  nothing  was  heard  of  the  for¬ 
getful  page. 

In  the  meantime  the  poor  little  Jacinta  grew  pale  and  thought¬ 
ful.  Her  former  occupations  and  amusements  were  abandoned, 
her  silk  lay  entangled,  her  guitar  unstrung,  her  flowers  were 
neglected,  the  notes  of  her  bird  unheeded,  and  her  eyes,  once 
so  bright,  were  dimmed  with  secret  weeping. 

“Alas,  silly  child  !”  would  the  staid  and  immaculate  Frede- 
gonda  say,  when  she  found  her  niece  in  one  of  her  desponding 
moods — “did  I  not  warn  thee  against  the  wiles  and  deceptions 
of  these  men?  What  couldst  thou  expect,  too,  from  one  of 
a  haughty  and  aspiring  family — thou  an  orphan,  the  descendant 
of  a  fallen  and  impoverished  line?  Be  assured,  if  the  youth 
were  true,  his  father,  who  is  one  of  the  proudest  nobles  about 
the  court,  would  prohibit  his  union  with  one  so  humble  and 
portionless  as  thou.  Pluck  up  thy  resolution,  therefore,  and 
drive  these  idle  notions  from  thy  mind.” 

The  words  of  Fredegonda  only  served  to  increase  the  melan¬ 
choly  of  her  niece,  but  she  sought  to  indulge  it  in  private. 
At  a  late  hour  one  midsummer  night,  after  her  aunt  had  re¬ 
tired  to  rest,  she  remained  alone  in  the  hall  of  the  tower,  seated 
beside  the  alabaster  fountain.  It  was  here  that  the  faithless 
page  had  first  knelt  and  kissed  her  hand ;  it  was  here  that  he  had 
often  vowed  eternal  fidelity.  The  poor  little  damsel’s  heart 
was  overladen  with  sad  and  tender  recollections,  her  tears  began 
to  flow,  and  slowly  fell  drop  by  drop  into  the  fountain.  By 
degrees  the  crystal  water  became  agitated,  and — bubble — 
bubble — bubble — boiled  up  and  was  tossed  about,  until  a  female 
figure,  richly  clad  in  Moorish  robes,  slowly  rose  to  view. 

Jacinta  was  so  frightened  that  she  fled  from  the  hall,  and 
did  not  venture  to  return.  The  next  morning  she  related  what 
she  had  seen  to  her  aunt,  but  the  good  lady  treated  it  as  a 
fantasy  of  her  troubled  mind,  or  supposed  she  had  fallen  asleep 
and  dreamt  beside  the  fountain.  “Thou  hast  been  thinking 
of  the  story  of  the  three  Moorish  princesses  that  once  inhabited 
this  tower,”  continued  she,  “and  it  has  entered  into  thy  dreams.” 

“What  story,  aunt?  I  know  nothing  of  it.” 

“Thou  hast  certainly  heard  of  the  three  princesses,  Zayda, 
Zorayda,  and  Zorahayda,  who  were  confined  in  this  tower  by 
the  king  their  father,  and  agreed  to  fly  with  three  Christian 
cavaliers.  The  two  first  accomplished  their  escape,  but  the 
third  failed  in  her  resolution,  and,  it  is  said,  died  in  this  tower.” 
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“I  now  recollect  to  have  heard  of  it,”  said  Jacinta,  “and  to 
have  wept  over  the  fate  of  the  gentle  Zorahayda.” 

“Thou  mayest  well  weep  over  her  fate,”  continued  the  aunt, 
“for  the  lover  of  Zorahayda  was  thy  ancestor.  He  long  be¬ 
moaned  his  Moorish  love:  but  time  cured  him  of  his  grief,  and 
he  married  a  Spanish  lady,  from  whom  thou  art  descended.” 

Jacinta  ruminated  upon  these  words.  “That  what  I  have 
seen  is  no  fantasy  of  the  brain,”  said  she  to  herself,  “I  am 
confident.  If  indeed  it  be  the  spirit  of  the  gentle  Zorahayda, 
which  I  have  heard  lingers  about  this  tower,  of  what  should 
I  be  afraid?  I’ll  watch  by  the  fountain  tonight — perhaps  the 
visit  will  be  repeated.” 

Towards  midnight,  when  everything  was  quiet,  she  again  took 
her  seat  in  the  hall.  As  the  bell  in  the  distant  watchtower 
of  the  Alhambra  struck  the  midnight  hour,  the  fountain  was 
again  agitated;  and  bubble — bubble — bubble — it  tossed  about 
the  waters  until  the  Moorish  female  again  rose  to  view.  She 
was  young  and  beautiful;  her  dress  was  rich  with  jewels,  and 
in  her  hand  she  held  a  silver  lute.  Jacinta  trembled  and  was 
faint,  but  was  reassured  by  the  soft  and  plaintive  voice  of  the 
apparition,  and  the  sweet  expression  of  her  pale,  melancholy 
countenance. 

“Daughter  of  mortality,”  said  she,  “what  aileth  thee?  Why 
do  thy  tears  trouble  my  fountain,  and  thy  sighs  and  plaints 
disturb  the  quiet  watches  of  the  night?” 

“I  weep  because  of  the  faithlessness  of  man,  and  I  bemoan 
my  solitary  and  forsaken  state.” 

“Take  comfort;  thy  sorrows  may  yet  have  an  end.  Thou 
beholdest  a  Moorish  princess,  who,  like  thee,  was  unhappy  in 
her  love.  A  Christian  knight,  thy  ancestor,  won  my  heart, 
and  would  have  borne  me  to  his  native  land  and  to  the  bosom 
of  his  church.  I  was  a  convert  in  my  heart,  but  I  lacked  courage 
equal  to  my  faith,  and  lingered  till  too  late.  For  this  the  evil 
genii  are  permitted  to  have  power  over  me,  and  I  remain  en¬ 
chanted  in  this  tower  until  some  pure  Christian  will  deign  to 
break  the  magic  spell.  Wilt  thou  undertake  the  task?” 

“I  will,”  replied  the  damsel,  trembling. 

“Come  hither  then,  and  fear  not ;  dip  thy  hand  in  the  fountain, 
sprinkle  the  water  over  me,  and  baptize  me  after  the  manner 
of  thy  faith;  so  shall  the  enchantment  be  dispelled,  and  my 
troubled  spirit  have  repose.” 

The  damsel  advanced  with  faltering  steps,  dipped  her  hand 
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in  the  fountain,  collected  water  in  the  palm,  and  sprinkled  it 
over  the  pale  face  of  the  phantom. 

The  latter  smiled  with  ineffable  benignity.  She  dropped  her 
silver  lute  at  the  feet  of  Jacinta,  crossed  her  white  arms  upon 
her  bosom,  and  melted  from  sight,  so  that  it  seemed  merely  as 
if  a  shower  of  dewdrops  had  fallen  into  the  fountain. 

Jacinta  retired  from  the  hall  filled  with  awe  and  wonder. 
She  scarcely  closed  her  eyes  that  night;  but  when  she  awoke 
at  daybreak  out  of  a  troubled  slumber,  the  whole  appeared  to 
her  like  a  distempered  dream.  On  descending  into  the  hall, 
however,  the  truth  of  the  vision  was  established,  for  beside 
the  fountain  she  beheld  the  silver  lute  glittering  in  the  morning 
sunshine. 

She  hastened  to  her  aunt,  to  relate  all  that  had  befallen  her, 
and  called  her  to  behold  the  lute  as  a  testimonial  of  the  reality 
of  her  story.  If  the  good  lady  had  any  lingering  doubts,  they 
were  removed  when  Jacinta  touched  the  instrument,  for  she 
drew  forth  such  ravishing  tones  as  to  thaw  even  the  frigid  bosom 
of  Fredegonda,  that  region  of  eternal  winter,  into  a  genial  flow. 
Nothing  but  supernatural  melody  could  have  produced  such 
an  effect. 

The  extraordinary  power  of  the  lute  became  every  day  more 
and  more  apparent.  The  wayfarer  passing  by  the  tower  was 
detained,  and,  as  it  were,  spellbound  in  breathless  ecstasy.  The 
very  birds  gathered  in  the  neighboring  trees,  and  hushing  their 
own  strains,  listened  in  charmed  silence. 

Rumor  soon  spread  the  news  abroad.  The  inhabitants  of 
Granada  thronged  to  the  Alhambra  to  catch  a  few  notes  of  the 
transcendent  music  that  floated  about  the  tower  of  The  Maidens. 

The  lovely  little  minstrel  was  at  length  drawn  forth  from  her 
retreat.  The  rich  and  powerful  of  the  land  contended  who 
should  entertain  and  do  honor  to  her ;  or,  rather,  who  should  se¬ 
cure  the  charms  of  her  lute  to  draw  fashionable  throngs  to  their 
saloons.  Wherever  she  went  her  vigilant  aunt  kept  a  dragon 
watch  at  her  elbow,  awing  the  throngs  of  impassioned  admirers 
who  hung  in  raptures  on  her  strains.  The  report  of  her 
wonderful  powers  spread  from  city  to  city.  Malaga,  Sevilla, 
Cordova,  all  became  successively  mad  on  the  theme;  nothing 
was  talked  of  throughout  Andalusia  but  the  beautiful  minstrel 
of  the  Alhambra.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  among  a  people 
so  musical  and  gallant  as  the  Andalusians,  when  the  lute  was 
magical  in  its  powers,  and  the  minstrel  inspired  by  love! 

While  all  Andalusia  was  thus  music  mad,  a  different  mood 
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prevailed  at  the  court  of  Spain.  Philip  V,  as  is  well  known, 
was  a  miserable  hypochondriac,  and  subject  to  all  kinds  of 
fancies.  Sometimes  he  would  keep  to  his  bed  for  weeks  to¬ 
gether,  groaning  under  imaginary  complaints.  At  other  times 
he  would  insist  upon  abdicating  his  throne,  to  the  great  annoy¬ 
ance  of  his  royal  spouse,  who  had  a  strong  relish  for  the  splen¬ 
dors  of  the  court  and  the  glories  of  the  crown,  and  guided  the 
scepter  of  her  imbecile  lord  with  an  expert  and  steady  hand. 

Nothing  was  found  to  be  so  efficacious  in  dispelling  the  royal 
megrims  as  the  power  of  music;  the  queen  took  care,  therefore, 
to  have  the  best  performers,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  at 
hand,  and  retained  the  famous  Italian  singer,  Farinelli,  about 
the  court  as  a  kind  of  royal  physician. 

At  the  moment  we  treat  of,  however,  a  freak  had  come  over 
the  mind  of  this  sapient  and  illustrious  Bourbon  that  surpassed 
all  former  vagaries.  After  a  long  spell  of  imaginary  illness, 
which  set  all  the  strains  of  a  whole  orchestra  of  court  fiddlers  at 
defiance,  the  monarch  fairly,  in  idea,  gave  up  the  ghost,  and 
considered  himself  absolutely  dead. 

This  would  have  been  harmless  enough,  and  even  convenient 
both  to  his  queen  and  courtiers  had  he  been  content  to  remain 
in  the  quietude  befitting  a  dead  man;  but  to  their  annoy¬ 
ance  he  insisted  upon  having  the  funeral  ceremonies  performed 
over  him,  and  to  their  inexpressible  perplexity,  began  to  grow 
impatient,  and  to  revile  bitterly  at  them  for  negligence  and  dis¬ 
respect,  in  leaving  him  unburied.  What  was  to  be  done?  To 
disobey  the  king's  positive  commands  was  monstrous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  obsequious  courtiers  of  a  punctilious  court — but  to  obey 
him,  and  bury  him  alive,  would  be  downright  regicide! 

In  the  midst  of  this  fearful  dilemma  a  rumor  reached  the  court 
of  the  famale  minstrel  who  was  turning  the  brains  of  all  Anda¬ 
lusia.  The  queen  dispatched  missions  in  all  haste  to  summon 
her  to  St.  Ildefonso,  where  the  court  at  that  time  resided. 

Within  a  few  days,  as  the  queen  with  her  maids  of  honor  was 
walking  in  those  stately  gardens,  the  far-famed  minstrel  was 
conducted  into  her  presence.  The  imperial  Elizabeth  gazed 
with  surprise  at  the  youthful  and  unpretending  appearance 
of  the  little  being  that  had  set  the  world  mad.  She  was  in  her 
picturesque  Andalusian  dress,  her  silver  lute  in  hand,  and  stood 
with  modest  and  downcast  eyes,  but  with  a  simplicity  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  beauty  that  still  bespoke  her  “the  Rose  of  the  Alhambra." 

Hypochondriac.  One  affected  with  extreme  melancholy. 

Megrims.  Lowness  of  spirits;  whims. 

Regicide.  The  crime  of  killing  a  king. 
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As  usual  she  was  accompanied  by  the  ever-vigilant  Frede- 
gonda,  who  gave  the  whole  history  of  her  parentage  and  descent 
to  the  inquiring  queen.  If  the  stately  Elizabeth  had  been  in¬ 
terested  by  the  appearance  of  Jacinta,  she  was  still  more  pleased 
when  she  learned  that  she  was  of  a  meritorious  though  impov¬ 
erished  line,  and  that  her  father  had  bravely  fallen  in  the 
service  of  the  crown.  “If  thy  powers  equal  thy  renown,”  said 
she,  “and  thou  canst  cast  forth  this  evil  spirit  that  possesses 
thy  sovereign,  thy  fortunes  shall  henceforth  be  my  care,  and 
honors  and  wealth  attend  thee.” 

Impatient  to  make  trial  of  her  skill,  she  led  the  way  at  once 
to  the  apartment  of  the  moody  monarch. 

Jacinta  followed  with  downcast  eyes  through  files  of  guards 
and  crowds  of  courtiers.  They  arrived  at  length  at  a  great 
chamber  hung  with  black.  The  windows  were  closed  to  exclude 
the  light  of  day :  a  number  of  yellow  wax  tapers  in  silver  sconces 
diffused  a  lugubrious  light,  and  dimly  revealed  the  figures  of 
mutes  in  mourning  dresses,  and  courtiers  who  glided  about  with 
noiseless  step  and  woe-begone  visage.  In  the  midst  of  a  funeral 
bed  or  bier,  his  hands  folded  on  his  breast,  and  the  tip  of  his 
nose  just  visible,  lay  extended  this  would-be-buried  monarch. 

The  queen  entered  the  chamber  in  silence,  and  pointing  to  a 
footstool  in  an  obscure  corner,  beckoned  to  Jacinta  to  sit  down 
and  commence. 

At  first  she  touched  her  lute  with  a  faltering  hand,  but 
gathering  confidence  and  animation  as  she  proceeded,  drew 
forth  such  soft  harmony,  that  all  present  could  scarce  believe 
it  mortal.  As  to  the  monarch,  who  had  already  considered 
himself  in  the  world  of  spirits,  he  set  it  down  for  some  angelic 
melody.  By  degrees  the  theme  was  varied,  and  the  voice  of 
the  minstrel  accompanied  the  instrument.  She  poured  forth 
one  of  the  legendary  ballads  treating  of  the  ancient  glories 
of  the  Alhambra  and  the  achievements  of  the  Moors.  Her 
whole  soul  entered  into  the  theme,  for  with  the  recollections 
of  the  Alhambra  was  associated  the  story  of  her  love.  The 
funeral  chamber  resounded  with  the  animating  strain.  It  en¬ 
tered  into  the  gloomy  heart  of  the  monarch.  He  raised  his 
head  and  gazed  around:  he  sat  up  on  his  couch,  his  eye  began 
to  kindle — at  length,  leaping  upon  the  floor,  he  called  for  sword 
and  buckler. 


Sconce.  A  fixed  hanging  or  projecting  candlestick. 
Lugubrious.  Mournful. 
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The  triumph  of  music,  or  rather  of  the  enchanted  lute,  was 
complete;  the  demon  of  melancholy  was  cast  forth;  and,  as  it 
were,  a  dead  man  brought  to  life.  The  windows  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  were  thrown  open;  the  glorious  effulgence  of  Spanish 
sunshine  burst  into  the  late  lugubrious  chamber ;  all  eyes  sought 
the  lovely  enchantress,  but  the  lute  had  fallen  from  her  hand, 
she  had  sunk  upon  the  earth,  and  the  next  moment  was  clasped 
to  the  bosom  of  Ruyz  de  Alarcon. 

The  nuptials  of  the  happy  couple  were  celebrated  soon  after¬ 
wards  with  great  splendor,  and  “the  Rose  of  the  Alhambra” 
became  the  ornament  and  delight  of  the  court.  “But  hold — 
not  so  fast” — I  hear  the  reader  exclaim;  “this  is  jumping  to  the 
end  of  a  story  at  a  furious  rate !  First  let  us  know  how  Ruyz  de 
Alarcon  managed  to  account  to  Jacinta  for  his  long  neglect?” 
Nothing  more  easy;  the  venerable,  time-honored  excuse,  the 
opposition  to  his  wishes  by  a  proud  old  father:  besides,  young 
people  who  really  like  one  another  soon  come  to  an  amicable 
understanding,  and  bury  all  past  grievances  when  once  they  meet. 

But  how  was  the  proud  old  father  reconciled  to  the  match? 

Oh!  as  to  that,  his  scruples  were  easily  overcome  by  a  word 
or  two  from  the  queen;  especially  as  dignities  and  rewards 
were  showered  upon  the  blooming  favorite  of  royalty.  Besides, 
the  lute  of  Jacinta,  you  know,  possessed  a  magic  power,  and 
could  control  the  most  stubborn  head  and  hardest  breast. 

And  what  came  of  the  enchanted  lute? 

Oh,  that  is  the  most  curious  matter  of  all,  and  plainly  proves 
the  truth  of  the  whole  story.  That  lute  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  family,  but  was  purloined  and  carried  off,  as  was 
supposed,  by  the  great  singer  Farinelli,  in  pure  jealousy.  At 
his  death  it  passed  into  other  hands  in  Italy,  who  were  ignorant 
of  its  mystic  powers,  and  melting  down  the  silver,  transferred 
the  strings  to  an  old  Cremona  fiddle.  The  strings  still  retain 
something  of  their  magic  virtues.  A  word  in  the  reader's  ear, 
but  let  it  go  no  further:  that  fiddle  is  now  bewitching  the 
whole  world, — it  is  the  fiddle  of  Paganini! 


Paganini.  A  famous  Italian  violinist. 


BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  IN  HIS  OFFICE  AT  TUSKEG.EE 

Booker  T.  Washington,  the  great  Negro  educator,  orator,  and  author, 
the  man  who  for  years  has  been  known  as  the  foremost  man  of  his  race, 
died  at  his  home  in  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  on  November  14,  1915.  Mr.  Wash¬ 
ington  was  a  man  whose  life  must  always  be  an  inspiration  to  any  boy 
struggling  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  poverty  and  obscurity.  With  an 
almost  superhuman  courage  he  met  and  overcame  difficulties  that  would 
have  conquered  any  but  the  bravest.  He  was  in  the  truest  sense  a  great 
man.  He  worked  steadily  until  the  day  of  his  death  for  the  uplifting 
of  his  race.  He  was  always  humble,  unselfish,  and  wholly  devoted  to  the 
cause  for  which  he  gave  the  full  measure  of  his  time  and  talents.  This 
cause  was  the  improvement  of  the  Negro  race.  He  sought  to  make  of 
his  people — the  black  ex-slaves  of  the  South — a  race  of  honest,  self-respect¬ 
ing,  useful  citizens.  He  sought  to  lead  them  by  his  example  and  by  his 
plan  of  education  to  be  productive  workers,  to  till  the  soil,  to  work  with 
the  hands  as  well  as  the  brain,  and  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with 
their  neighbors.  To  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  the  success  of  his 
labors  the  world  is  ready  to  bear  witness. 

In  his  Up  from  Slavery  Mr.  Washington  has  told  the  story  of  his  life. 

It  is  a  story  in  strong,  clear  language,  beautiful  in  its  simple  direct¬ 
ness.  In  this  book  of  prose  selections  are  given  the  first  three  chapters 
and  the  conclusion  of  Up  from  Slavery.  The  student  may  learn  of 
Mr.  Washington’s  achievements  by  reading  the  entire  autobiography  and 
also  his  other  writings.  His  published  books  are:  Up  from  Slavery,  Char¬ 
acter  Building,  My  Larger  Education,  Working  with  the  Hands,  The  Man 
Farthest  Down,  and  The  Story  of  the  Negro. 
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“UP  FROM  SLAVERY” 

A  SLAVE  AMONG  SLAVES 

% 

I  was  born  a  slave  on  a  plantation  in  Franklin  County, 
Virginia.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  exact  place  or  exact  date 
of  my  birth,  but  at  any  rate  I  suspect  I  must  have  been  borne 
somewhere  and  at  some  time.  As  nearly  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  I  was  born  near  a  cross-roads  post  office  called  Hale's 
Ford,  and  the  year  was  1858  or  1859.  1  do  not  know  the 

month  or  the  day.  The  earliest  impressions  I  can  now  recall 
are  of  the  plantation  and  the  slave  quarters — the  latter  being 
the  part  of  the  plantation  where  the  slaves  had  their  cabins. 

My  life  had  its  beginning  in  the  midst  of  the  most  miserable, 
desolate,  and  discouraging  surroundings.  This  was  so,  how¬ 
ever,  not  because  my  owners  were  especially  cruel,  for  they 
were  not,  as  compared  with  many  others.  I  was  born  in  a 
typical  log  cabin,  about  fourteen  by  sixteen  feet  square.  In 
this  cabin  I  lived  with  my  mother  and  a  brother  and  sister  till 
after  the  Civil  War,  when  we  were  all  declared  free. 

Of  my  ancestry  I  know  almost  nothing.  In  the  slave  quar¬ 
ters,  and  even  later,  I  heard  whispered  conversations  among 
the  colored  people  of  the  tortures  which  the  slaves,  including,  no 
doubt,  my  ancestors  on  my  mother’s  side,  suffered  in  the  middle 
passage  of  the  slave  ship  while  being  conveyed  from  Africa 
to  America.  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  securing  any  informa¬ 
tion  that  would  throw  any  accurate  light  upon  the  history  of 
my  family  beyond  my  mother.  She,  I  remember,  had  a  half- 
brother  and  a  half-sister.  In  the  days  of  slavery  not  very 
much  attention  was  given  to  family  history  and  family  records 
— that  is,  black-family  records.  My  mother,  I  suppose,  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  a  purchaser  who  was  afterward  my 
owner  and  hers.  Her  addition  to  the  slave  family  attracted 
about  as  much  attention  as  the  purchase  of  a  new  horse  or 
cow.  Of  my  father  I  know  even  less  than  of  my  mother.  I 
do  not  even  know  his  name.  I  have  heard  reports  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  a  white  man  who  lived  on  one  of  the  near-by  plan¬ 
tations.  Whoever  he  was,  I  never  heard  of  his  taking  the 
least  interest  in  me  or  providing  in  any  way  for  my  rearing. 
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But  I  do  not  find  especial  fault  with  him.  He  was  simply 
another  unfortunate  victim  of  the  institution  which  the  Nation 
unhappily  had  engrafted  upon  it  at  that  time. 

The  cabin  was  not  only  our  living-place,  but  was  also  used 
as  the  kitchen  for  the  plantation.  My  mother  was  the  planta¬ 
tion  cook.  The  cabin  was  without  glass  windows;  it  had  only 
openings  in  the  side  which  let  in  the  light,  and  also  the  cold, 
chilly  air  of  winter.  There  was  a  door  to  the  cabin — that  is, 
something  that  was  called  a  door — but  the  uncertain  hinges  by 
which  it  was  hung,  and  the  large  cracks  in  it,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  too  small,  made  the  room  a  very  un¬ 
comfortable  one.  In  addition  to  these  openings  there  was,  in 
the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  room,  the  “cat-hole, ” — a 
contrivance  which  almost  every  mansion  or  cabin  in  Virginia 
possessed  during  the  ante-bellum  period.  The  “cat-hole”  was  a 
square  opening,  about  seven  by  eight  inches,  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  the  cat  pass  in  and  out  of  the  house  at  will 
during  the  night.  In  the  case  of  our  particular  cabin  I  could 
never  understand  the  necessity  for  this  convenience,  since  there 
were  at  least  a  half-dozen  other  places  in  the  cabin  that  would 
have  accommodated  the  cats.  There  was  no  wooden  floor  in 
our  cabin,  the  naked  earth  being  used  as  floor.  In  the  center 
.of  the  earthen  floor  there  was  a  large,  deep  opening  covered 
with  boards,  which  was  used  as  a  place  in  which  to  store  sweet 
potatoes  during  the  winter.  An  impression  of  this  potato-hole 
is  very  distinctly  engraved  upon  my  memory,  because  I  recall 
that  during  the  process  of  putting  the  potatoes  in  or  taking 
them  out  I  would  often  come  into  possession  of  one  or  two, 
which  I  roasted  and  thoroughly  enjoyed.  There  was  no  cook¬ 
ing-stove  on  our  plantation,  and  all  the  cooking  for  the  whites 
and  slaves  my  mother  had  to  do  over  an  open  fireplace,  mostly 
in  pots  and  skillets.  While  the  poorly  built  cabin  caused 
us  to  suffer  with  cold  in  the  winter,  the  heat  from  the  open 
fireplace  in  summer  was  equally  trying. 

The  early  years  of  my  life,  which  were  spent  in  the  little 
cabin,  were  not  very  different  from  those  of  thousands  of  other 
slaves.  My  mother,  of  course,  had  little  time  in  which  to  give 
attention  to  the  training  of  her  children  during  the  day.  She 
snatched  a  few  moments  for  our  care  in  the  early  morning 
before  her  work  began,  and  at  night  after  the  day’s  work  was 
done.  One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  that  of  my  mother 
cooking  a  chicken  late  at  night,  and  awakening  her  children 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  them.  How  or  where  she  got  it  I 
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do  not  know.  I  presume,  however,  it  was  procured  from  our 
owner’s  farm.  Some  people  may  call  this  theft.  If  such  a 
thing  were  to  happen  now,  I  should  condemn  it  as  theft  my¬ 
self.  But  taking  place  at  the  time  it  did,  and  for  the  reason 
that  it  did,  no  one  could  ever  make  me  believe  that  my  mother 
was  guilty  of  thieving.  She  was  simply  a  victim  of  the  system 
of  slavery.  I  cannot  remember  having  slept  in  a  bed  until  after 
our  family  was  declared  free  by  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
Three  children — John,  my  older  brother,  Amanda,  my  sister, 
and  myself — had  a  pallet  on  the  dirt  floor,  or,  to  be  more  correct, 
we  slept  in  and  on  a  bundle  of  filthy  rags  laid  upon  the  dirt  floor. 

I  was  asked  not  long  ago  to  tell  something  about  the  sports 
and  pastimes  that  I  engaged  in  during  my  youth.  Until  that 
question  was  asked  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  there  was 
no  period  of  my  life  that  was  devoted  to  play.  From  the  time 
that  I  can  remember  anything,  almost  every  day  of  my  life 
has  been  occupied  in  some  kind  of  labor ;  though  I  think  I  would 
now  be  a  more  useful  man  if  I  had  had  time  for  sports.  During 
the  period  that  I  spent  in  slavery  I  was  not  large  enough  to 
be  of  much  service,  still  I  was  occupied  most  of  the  time  in 
cleaning  the  yards,  carrying  water  to  the  men  in  the  fields, 
or  going  to  the  mill,  to  which  I  used  to  take  the  corn,  once  a 
week,  to  be  ground.  The  mill  was  about  three  miles  from 
the  plantation.  This  work  I  always  dreaded.  The  heavy  bag 
of  corn  would  be  thrown  across  the  back  of  the  horse,  and  the 
corn  divided  about  evenly  on  each  side;  but  in  some  way,  al¬ 
most  without  exception,  on  these  trips,  the  corn  would  so  shift  as 
to  become  unbalanced  and  would  fall  off  the  horse,  and  often  I 
would  fall  with  it.  As  I  was  not  strong  enough  to  reload  the 
corn  upon  the  horse,  I  would  have  to  wait,  sometimes  for  many 
hours,  till  a  chance  passer-by  came  along  who  would  help  me 
out  of  my  trouble.  The  hours  while  waiting  for  someone  were 
usually  spent  in  crying.  The  time  consumed  in  this  way  made 
me  late  in  reaching  the  mill,  and  by  the  time  I  got  my  corn 
ground  and  reached  home  it  would  be  far  into  the  night.  The 
road  was  a  lonely  one,  and  often  led  through  dense  forests. 
I  was  always  frightened.  The  woods  were  said  to  be  full  of 
soldiers  who  had  deserted  from  the  army,  and  I  had  been  told 
that  the  first  thing  a  deserter  did  to  a  Negro  boy  when  he 
found  him  alone  was  to  cut  off  his  ears.  Besides,  when  I  was 
late  in  getting  home  I  knew  I  would  always  get  a  severe  scold¬ 
ing  or  a  flogging. 

I  had  no  schooling  whatever  while  I  was  a  slave,  though  I 
remember  on  several  occasions  I  went  as  far  as  the  school- 
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house  door  with  one  of  my  young  mistresses  to  carry  her  books. 
The  picture  of  several  dozen  boys  and  girls  in  a  schoolroom 
engaged  in  study  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  and  I  had 
the  feeling  that  to  get  into  a  schoolhouse  and  study  in  this  way 
would  be  about  the  same  as  getting  into  paradise. 

So  far  as  I  can  now  recall,  the  first  knowledge  that  I  got 
of  the  fact  that  we  were  slaves,  and  that  freedom  of  the  slaves 
was  being  discussed,  was  early  one  morning  before  day,  when 
I  was  awakened  by  my  mother  kneeling  over  her  children  and 
fervently  praying  that  Lincoln  and  his  armies  might  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  that  one  day  she  and  her  children  might  be  free. 
In  this  connection  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  how 
the  slaves  throughout  the  South,  completely  ignorant  as  were 
the  masses  so  far  as  books  or  newspapers  were  concerned,  were 
able  to  keep  themselves  so  accurately  and  completely  informed 
about  the  great  national  questions  that  were  agitating  the 
country.  From  the  time  that  Garrison,  Love  joy,  and  others 
began  to  agitate  for  freedom,  the  slaves  throughout  the  South 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  movement.  Though 
I  was  a  mere  child  during  the  preparation  for  the  Civil  War 
and  during  the  War  itself,  I  now  recall  the  many  late-at-night 
whispered  discussions  that  I  heard  my  mother  and  the  other 
slaves  on  the  plantation  indulge  in.  These  discussions  showed 
that  they  understood  the  situation,  and  that  they  kept  them¬ 
selves  informed  of  events  by  what  was  termed  the  “grape-vine 
telegraph.” 

During  the  campaign  when  Lincoln  was  first  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  the  slaves  on  our  far-off  plantation,  miles  from 
any  railroad  or  large  city  or  daily  newspaper,  knew  what  the 
issues  involved  were.  When  war  was  begun  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  every  slave  on  our  plantation  felt  and  knew 
that,  though  other  issues  were  discussed,  the  primal  one  was 
that  of  slavery.  Even  the  most  ignorant  members  of  my  race 
on  the  remote  plantations  felt  in  their  hearts,  with  a  certainty 
that  admitted  of  no  doubt,  that  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  would 
be  the  one  great  result  of  the  War,  if  the  Northern  armies 
conquered.  Every  success  of  the  Federal  armies  and  every 
defeat  of  the  Confederate  forces  was  -watched  with  the  keenest 
and  most  intense  interest.  Often  the  siaves  got  knowledge  of 
the  results  of  great  battles  before  the  white  people  received 
it.  This  news  was  usually  gotten  from  the  colored  man  who 
was  sent  to  the  post  office  for  the  mail.  In  our  case  the  post  office 
was  about  three  miles  from  the  plantation,  and  the  mail  came 
once  or  twice  a  week.  The  man  who  was  sent  to  the  office 
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would  linger  about  the  place  long  enough  to  get  the  drift  of  the 
conversation  from  the  group  of  white  people  who  naturally 
congregated  there,  after  receiving  their  mail,  to  discuss  the 
latest  news.  The  mail  carrier  on  his  way  back  to  our  master’s 
house  would  as  naturally  retail  the  news  that  he  had  secured 
among  the  slaves,  and  in  this  way  they  often  heard  of  im¬ 
portant  events  before  the  white  people  at  the  “big  house,”  as 
the  master’s  house  was  called. 

I  cannot  remember  a  single  instance  during  my  childhood  or 
early  boyhood  when  our  entire  family  sat  down  to  the  table 
together,  and  God’s  blessing  was  asked,  and  the  family  ate  a 
meal  in  a  civilized  manner.  On  the  plantation  in  Virginia,  and 
even  later,  meals  were  gotten  by  the  children  very  much  as 
dumb  animals  get  theirs.  It  was  a  piece  of  bread  here  and  a 
scrap  of  meat  there.  It  was  a  cup  of  milk  at  one  time  and 
some  potatoes  at  another.  Sometimes  a  portion  of  our  family 
would  eat  out  of  the  skillet  or  pot,  while  someone  else  would 
eat  from  a  tin  plate  held  on  the  knees,  and  often  using  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  hands  with  which  to  hold  the  food.  When  I 
had  grown  to  sufficient  size,  I  was  required  to  go  to  the  “big 
house”  at  mealtimes  to  fan  the  flies  from  the  table  by  means 
of  a  large  set  of  paper  fans  operated  by  a  pulley.  Naturally 
much  of  the  conversation  of  the  white  people  turned  upon  the 
subject  of  freedom  and  the  War,  and  I  absorbed  a  good  deal 
of  it.  I  remember  that  at  one  time  I  saw  two  of  my  young 
mistresses  and  some  lady  visitors  eating  ginger  cakes,  in  the 
yard.  At  that  time  those  cakes  seemed  to  me  to  be  absolutely 
the  most  tempting  and  desirable  things  that  I  had  ever  seen; 
and  I  then  and  there  resolved  that,  if  I  ever  got  free,  the  height 
of  my  ambition  would  be  reached  if  I  could  get  to  the  point 
where  I  could  secure  and  eat  ginger  cakes  in  the  way  that  I 
saw  those  ladies  doing. 

Of  course  as  the  War  was  prolonged  the  white  people,  in  many 
cases,  often  found  it  difficult  to  secure  food  for  themselves.  I 
think  the  slaves  felt  the  deprivation  less  than  the  whites,  be¬ 
cause  the  usual  diet  for  the  slaves  was  corn  bread  and  pork, 
and  these  could  be  raised  on  the  plantation ;  but  coffee,  tea,  sugar, 
and  other  articles  which  the  whites  had  been  accustomed  to 
use  could  not  be  raised  on  the  plantation,  and  the  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  War  frequently  made  it  impossible  to 
secure  these  things.  The  whites  were  often  in  great  straits. 
Parched  corn  was  used  for  coffee,  and  a  kind  of  black  molasses 
was  used  instead  of  sugar.  Many  times  nothing  was  used  to 
sweeten  the  so-called  tea  and  coffee. 
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The  first  pair  of  shoes  that  I  recall  wearing  were  wooden  ones. 
They  had  rough  leather  on  the  top,  but  the  bottoms,  which  were 
about  an  inch  thick,  were  of  wood.  When  I  walked  they  made 
a  fearful  noise,  and  besides  this  they  were  very  inconvenient, 
since  there  was  no  yielding  to  the  natural  pressure  of  the  foot. 
In  wearing  them  one  presented  an  exceedingly  awkward  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  most  trying  ordeal  that  I  was  forced  to  endure 
as  a  slave  boy,  however,  was  the  wearing  of  a  flax  shirt.  In 
the  portion  of  Virginia  where  I  lived  it  was  common  to  use 
flax  as  part  of  the  clothing  for  the  slaves.  That  part  of  the 
flax  from  which  our  clothing  was  made  was  largely  the  refuse, 
which  of  course  was  the  cheapest  and  roughest  part.  I  can 
scarcely  imagine  any  torture,  except,  perhaps,  the  pulling  of 
a  tooth,  that  is  equal  to  that  caused  by  putting  on  a  new  flax 
shirt  for  the  first  time.  It  is  almost  equal  to  the  feeling  that 
one  would  experience  if  he  had  a  dozen  or  more  chestnut  burs, 
or  a  hundred  small  pin  points,  in  contact  with  his  flesh.  Even 
to  this  day  I  can  recall  accurately  the  tortures  that  I  underwent 
when  putting  on  one  of  these  garments.  The  fact  that  my 
flesh  was  soft  and  tender  added  to  the  pain.  But  I  had  no 
choice.  I  had  to  wear  the  flax  shirt  or  none;  and  had  it  been 
left  to  me  to  choose,  I  should  have  chosen  to  wear  no  covering. 
In  connection  with  the  flax  shirt,  my  brother  John,  who  is 
several  years  older  than  I  am,  performed  one  of  the  most  gen¬ 
erous  acts  that  I  ever  heard  of  one  slave  relative  doing  for 
another.  On  several  occasions  when  I  was  being  forced  to 
wear  a  new  flax  shirt,  he  generously  agreed  to  put  it  on  in  my 
stead  and  wear  it  for  several  days,  till  it  was  “broken  in.” 
Until  I  had  grown  to  be  quite  a  youth  this  single  garment  was 
all  that  I  wore. 

One  may  get  the  idea,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  there  was 
bitter  feeling  toward  the  white  people  on  the  part  of  my  race, 
because  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  white  population  was  away 
fighting  in  a  war  which  would  result  in  keeping  the  Negro  in 
slavery  if  the  South  was  successful.  In  the  case  of  the  slaves 
on  our  place  this  was  not  true,  and  it  was  not  true  of  any  large 
portion  of  the  slave  population  in  the  South  where  the  Negro 
was  treated  with  anything  like  decency.  During  the  Civil  War 
one  of  my  young  masters  was  killed,  and  two  were  severely 
wounded.  I  recall  the  feeling  of  sorrow  which  existed  among 
the  slaves  when  they  heard  of  the  death  of  “Mars’  Billy.”  It 
was  no  sham  sorrow,  but  real.  Some  of  the  slaves  had  nursed 
“Mars’  Billy”;  others  had  played  with  him  when  he  was  a 
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child.  “Mars’  Billy”  had  begged  for  mercy  in  the  case  of  others 
when  the  overseer  or  master  was  thrashing  them.  The  sorrow 
in  the  slave  quarters  was  only  second  to  that  in  the  “big  house.” 
When  the  two  young  masters  were  brought  home  wounded, 
the  sympathy  of  the  slaves  was  shown  in  many  ways.  They 
were  just  as  anxious  to  assist  in  the  nursing  as  the  family 
relatives  of  the  wounded.  Some  of  the  slaves  would  even  beg 
for  the  privilege  of  sitting  up  at  night  to  nurse  their  wounded 
masters.  This  tenderness  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  those 
held  in  bondage  was  a  result  of  their  kindly  and  generous  nature. 
In  order  to  defend  and  protect  the  women  and  children  who 
were  left  on  the  plantations  when  the  white  males  went  to 
war,  the  slaves  would  have  laid  down  their  lives.  The  slave 
who  was  selected  to  sleep  in  the  “big  house”  during  the  absence 
of  the  males  was  considered  to  have  the  place  of  honor.  Any¬ 
one  attempting  to  harm  “young  Mistress”  or  “old  Mistress” 
during  the  night  would  have  had  to  cross  the  dead  body  of  the 
slave  to  do  so.  I  do  not  know  how  many  have  noticed  it,  but  I 
think  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  true  that  there  are  few  in¬ 
stances,  either  in  slavery  or  freedom,  in  which  a  member  of 
my  race  has  been  known  to  betray  a  specific  trust. 

As  a  rule,  not  only  did  the  members  of  my  race  entertain  no 
feelings  of  bitterness  against  the  whites  before  and  during  the 
War,  but  there  are  many  instances  of  Negroes  tenderly  caring 
for  their  former  masters  and  mistresses  who  for  some  reason 
have  become  poor  and  dependent  since  the  War.  I  know  of 
instances  where  the  former  masters  of  slaves  have  for  years 
been  supplied  with  money  by  their  former  slaves  to  keep  them 
from  suffering.  I  have  known  of  still  other  cases  in  which  the 
former  slaves  have  assisted  in  the  education  of  the  descendants 
of  their  former  owners.  I  know  of  a  case  on  a  large  plantation 
in  the  South  in  which  a  young  white  man,  the  son  of  the  former 
owner  of  the  estate,  has  become  so  reduced  in  purse  and  self- 
control  by  reason  of  drink  that  he  is  a  pitiable  creature;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the  colored  people  them¬ 
selves  on  this  plantation,  they  have  for  years  supplied  this 
young  white  man  with  the  necessities  of  life.  One  sends  him  a 
little  coffee  or  sugar,  another  a  little  meat,  and  so  on.  Nothing 
that  the  colored  people  possess  is  too  good  for  the  son  of  “old 
Mars’  Tom,”  who  will  perhaps  never  be  permitted  to  suffer 
while  any  remain  on  the  place  who  knew  directly  or  indirectly 
of  “old  Mars’  Tom.” 

I  have  said  that  there  are  few  instances  of  a  member  of  my 
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race  betraying  a  specific  trust.  One  of  the  best  illustrations 
of  this  which  I  know  of  is  in  the  case  of  an  ex-slave  from 
Virginia  whom  I  met  not  long  ago  in  a  little  town  in  the  state  of 
Ohio.  I  found  that  this  man  had  made  a  contract  with  his 
master,  two  or  three  years  previous  to  the  Emancipation  Proc¬ 
lamation,  to  the  effect  that  the  slave  was  to  be  permitted  to  buy 
himself,  by  paying  so  much  per  year  for  his  body;  and  while 
he  was  paying  for  himself,  he  was  to  be  permitted  to  labor 
where  and  for  whom  he  pleased.  Finding  that  he  could  secure 
better  wages  in  Ohio,  he  went  there.  When  freedom  came,  he 
was  still  in  debt  to  his  master  some  three  hundred  dollars. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  freed  him 
from  any  obligation  to  his  master,  this  black  man  walked  the 
greater  portion  of  the  distance  back  to  where  his  old  master 
lived  in  Virginia,  and  placed  the  last  dollar,  with  interest,  in 
his  hands.  In  talking  to  me  about  this,  the  man  told  me  that  he 
knew  that  he  did  not  have  to  pay  the  debt,  but  that  he  had  given 
his  word  to  his  master,  and  his  word  he  had  never  broken.  He 
felt  that  he  could  not  enjoy  his  freedom  till  he  had  fulfilled  his 
promise. 

From  some  things  that  I  have  said  one  may  get  the  idea  that 
some  of  the  slaves  did  not  want  freedom.  This  is  not  true.  I 
have  never  seen  one  who  did  not  want  to  be  free,  or  one  who 
would  return  to  slavery. 

I  pity  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  any  nation  or  body  of 
people  that  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  entangled  in  the  net  of 
slavery.  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  cherish  any  spirit  of  bit¬ 
terness  against  the  Southern  white  people  on  account  of  the 
enslavement  of  my  race.  No  one  section  of  our  country  was 
wholly  responsible  for  its  introduction,  and,  besides,  it  was 
recognized  and  protected  for  years  by  the  General  Government. 
Having  once  got  its  tentacles  fastened  on  to  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  the  Republic,  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  the  country 
to  relieve  itself  of  the  institution.  Then,  when  we  rid  ourselves 
of  prejudice,  or  racial  feeling,  and  look  facts  in  the  face,  we 
must  acknowledge  that,  notwithstanding  the  cruelty  and  moral 
wrong  of  slavery,  the  ten  million  Negroes  inhabiting  this  country, 
who  themselves  or  whose  ancestors  went  through  the  school 
of  American  slavery,  are  in  a  stronger  and  more  hopeful  condi¬ 
tion,  materially,  intellectually,  morally,  and  religiously,  than  is 
true  of  an  equal  number  of  black  people  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  globe.  This  is  so  to  such  an  extent  that  Negroes  in  this 
country,  who  themselves  or  whose  forefathers  went  through  the 
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school  of  slavery,  are  constantly  returning  to  Africa  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  enlighten  those  who  remained  in  the  fatherland. 
This  I  say,  not  to  justify  slavery — on  the  other  hand,  I  condemn 
it  as  an  institution,  as  we  all  know  that  in  America  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  selfish  and  financial  reasons,  and  not  from  a  mis¬ 
sionary  motive — but  to  call  attention  to  a  fact,  and  to  show  how 
Providence  so  often  uses  men  and  institutions  to  accomplish  a 
purpose.  When  persons  ask  me  in  these  days  how,  in  the  midst 
of  what  sometimes  seem  hopelessly  discouraging  conditions,  I 
can  have  such  faith  in  the  future  of  my  race  in  this  country,  I 
remind  them  of  the  wilderness  through  which  and  out  of  which, 
a  good  Providence  has  already  led  us. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  old  enough  to  think  for  myself,  I  have 
entertained  the  idea  that,  notwithstanding  the  cruel  wrongs  in¬ 
flicted  upon  us,  the  black  man  got  nearly  as  much  out  of  slavery 
as  the  white  man  did.  The  hurtful  influences  of  the  institution 
were  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  Negro.  This  was  fully 
illustrated  by  the  life  upon  our  own  plantation.  The  whole  ma¬ 
chinery  of  slavery  was  so  constructed  as  to  cause  labor,  as  a 
rule,  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  badge  of  degredation  or  inferiority. 
Hence  labor  was  something  that  both  races  on  the  slave  planta¬ 
tion  sought  to  escape.  The  slave  system  on  our  place,  in  a 
large  measure,  took  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  self-help  out 
of  the  white  people.  My  old  master  had  many  boys  and  girls, 
but  not  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  mastered  a  single  trade  or 
special  line  of  productive  industry.  The  girls  were  not  taught 
to  cook,  sew,  or  to  take  care  of  the  house.  All  of  this  was  left 
to  the  slaves.  The  slaves,  of  course,  had  little  personal  interest 
in  the  life  of  the  plantation,  and  their  ignorance  prevented 
them  from  learning  how  to  do  things  in  the  most  improved  and 
thorough  manner.  As  a  result  of  the  system,  fences  were  out 
of  repair,  gates  were  hanging  half  off  the  hinges,  doors  creaked, 
windowpanes  were  out,  plastering  had  fallen  but  was  not  re¬ 
placed,  weeds  grew  in  the  yard.  As  a  rule,  there  was  food  for 
whites  and  blacks,  but  inside  the  house,  and  on  the  dining-room 
table,  there  was  wanting  that  delicacy  and  refinement  of  touch 
and  finish  which  can  make  a  home  the  most  convenient,  com¬ 
fortable,  and  attractive  place  in  the  world.  Withal  there  was 
a  waste  of  food  and  other  materials  which  was  sad.  When 
freedom  came,  the  slaves  were  almost  as  well  fitted  to  begin  life 
anew  as  the  master,  except  in  the  matter  of  book-learning  and 
ownership  of  property.  The  slave  owner  and  his  sons  had 
mastered  no  special  industry.  They  unconsciously  had  imbibed 
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the  feeling  that  manual  labor  was  not  the  proper  thing  for  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  slaves,  in  many  cases,  had  mastered  some 
handicraft,  and  none  were  ashamed,  and  few  unwilling,  to  labor. 

Finally  the  War  closed,  and  the  day  of  freedom  came.  It  was 
a  momentous  and  eventful  day  to  all  upon  our  plantation.  We 
had  been  expecting  it.  Freedom  was  in  the  air,  and  had  been 
for  months.  Deserting  soldiers  returning  to  their  homes  were 
to  be  seen  every  day.  Others  who  had  been  discharged,  or 
whose  regiments  had  been  paroled,  were  constantly  passing  near 
our  place.  The  “grape-vine  telegraph”  was  kept  busy  night 
and  day.  The  news  and  mutterings  of  great  events  were  swiftly 
carried  from  one  plantation  to  another.  In  the-  fear  of  Yan¬ 
kee  invasions,  the  silverware  and  other  valuables  were  taken 
from  the  “big  house,”  buried  in  the  woods,  and  guarded  by 
trusted  slaves.  Woe  be  to  anyone  who  would  have  attempted  to 
disturb  the  buried  treasure.  The  slaves  would  give  the  Yankee 
soldiers  food,  drink,  clothing — anything  but  that  which  had  been 
specifically  intrusted  to  their  care  and  honor.  As  the  great  day 
drew  nearer,  there  was  more  singing  in  the  slave  quarters  than 
usual.  It  was  bolder,  had  more  ring,  and  lasted  later  into  the 
night.  Most  of  the  verses  of  the  plantation  songs  had  some 
reference  to  freedom.  True,  they  had  sung  those  same  verses 
before,  but  they  had  been  careful  to  explain  that  the  “freedom” 
in  these  songs  referred  to  the  next  world,  and  had  no  connection 
with  life  in  this  world.  Now  they  gradually  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  were  not  afraid  to  let  it  be  known  that  the  “freedom” 
in  their  songs  meant  freedom  of  the  body  in  this  world.  The 
night  before  the  eventful  day,  word  was  sent  to  the  slave  quar¬ 
ters  to  the  effect  that  something  unusual  was  going  to  take 
place  at  the  “big  house”  the  next  morning.  There  was  little,  if 
any,  sleep  that  night.  All  was  excitement  and  expectancy. 
Early  the  next  morning  word  was  sent  to  all  the  slaves,  old  and 
young,  to  gather  at  the  house.  In  company  with  my  mother, 
brother,  and  sister,  and  a  large  number  of  other  slaves,  I  went 
to  the  master's  house.  All  of  our  master’s  family  were  either 
standing  or  seated  on  the  veranda  of  the  house,  where  they 
could  see  what  was  to  take  place  and  hear  what  was  said.  There 
was  a  feeling  of  deep  interest,  or  perhaps  sadness,  on  their  faces, 
but  not  bitterness.  As  I  now  recall  the  impression  they  made 
upon  me,  they  did  not  at  the  moment  seem  to  be  sad  because 
of  the  loss  of  property,  but  rather  because  of  parting  with  those 
whom  they  had  reared  and  who  were  in  many  ways  very  close 
to  them.  The  most  distinct  thing  that  I  now  recall  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  scene  was  that  some  man  who  seemed  to  be  a 
stranger  (a  United  States  officer,  I  presume)  made  a  little  speech 
and  then  read  a  rather  long  paper — the  Emancipation  Proclama¬ 
tion,  I  think.  After  the  reading  we  were  told  that  we  were  all 
free,  and  could  go  when  and  where  we  pleased.  My  mother, 
who  was  standing  by  my  side,  leaned  over  and  kissed  her  chil¬ 
dren,  while  tears  of  joy  ran  down  her  cheeks.  She  explained 
to  us  what  it  all  meant,  that  this  was  the  day  for  which  she  had 
been  so  long  praying,  but  fearing  that  she  would  never  live  to 
see. 

For  some  minutes  there  was  great  rejoicing,  and  thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  and  wild  scenes  of  ecstasy.  But  there  was  no  feeling  of 
bitterness.  In  fact,  there  was  pity  among  the  slaves  for  our 
former  owners.  The  wild  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the  eman¬ 
cipated  colored  people  lasted  but  for  a  brief  period,  for  I  noticed 
that  by  the  time  they  returned  to  their  cabins  there  was  a  change 
in  their  feelings.  The  great  responsibility  of  being  free,  of 
having  charge  of  themselves,  of  having  to  think  and  plan  for 
themselves  and  their  children,  seemed  to  take  possession  of 
them.  It  was  very  much  like  suddenly  turning  a  youth  of  ten 
or  twelve  years  out  into  the  world  to  provide  for  himself.  In 
a  few  hours  the  great  questions  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  had  been  grappling  for  centuries  had  been  thrown  upon 
these  people  to  be  solved.  These  were  the  questions  of  a  home, 
a  living,  the  rearing  of  children,  education,  citizenship,  and  the 
establishment  and  support  of  churches.  Was  it  any  wonder 
that  within  a  few  hours  the  wild  rejoicing  ceased  and  a  feeling 
of  deep  gloom  seemed  to  pervade  the  slave  quarters?  To  some 
it  seemed  that,  now  that  they  were  in  actual  possession  of  it, 
freedom  was  a  more  serious  thing  than  they  had  expected  to 
find  it.  Some  of  the  slaves  were  seventy  or  eighty  years  old; 
their  best  days  were  gone.  They  had  no  strength  with  which 
to  earn  a  living  in  a  strange  place  and  among  strange  people, 
even  if  they  had  been  sure  where  to  find  a  new  place  of  abode. 
To  this  class  the  problem  seemed  especially  hard.  Besides,  deep 
down  in  their  hearts  there  was  a  strange  and  peculiar  attach¬ 
ment  to  “old  Marster”  and  “old  Missus,”  and  to  their  children, 
which  they  found  it  hard  to  think  of  breaking  off.  With  these 
they  had  spent  in  some  cases  nearly  a  half-century,  and  it  was 
no  light  thing  to  think  of  parting.  Gradually,  one  by  one, 
stealthily  at  first,  the  older  slaves  began  to  wander  from  the  slave 
quarters  back  to  the  “big  house”  to  have  a  whispered  conversa¬ 
tion  with  their  former  owners  as  to  the  future. 
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BOYHOOD  DAYS 

After  the  coming  of  freedom  there  were  two  points  upon 
which  practically  all  the  people  on  our  place  were  agreed,  and 
I  find  that  this  was  generally  true  throughout  the  South:  that 
they  must  change  their  names,  and  that  they  must  leave  the 
old  plantation  for  at  least  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  order  that 
they  might  really  feel  sure  that  they  were  free. 

In  some  way  a  feeling  got  among  the  colored  people  that  it 
was  far  from  proper  for  them  to  bear  the  surname  of  their 
former  owners,  and  a  great  many  of  them  took  other  surnames. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  signs  of  freedom.  When  they  were 
slaves,  a  colored  person  was  simply  called  “John”  or  “Susan.” 
There  was  seldom  occasion  for  more  than  the  use  of  the  one 
name.  If  “John”  or  “Susan”  belonged  to  a  white  man  by  the 
name  of  “Hatcher,”  sometimes  he  was  called  “John  Hatcher,” 
or  as  often  “Hatcher’s  John.”  But  there  was  a  feeling  that 
“John  Hatcher”  or  “Hatcher’s  John”  was  not  the  proper  title 
by  which  to  denote  a  freeman;  and  so  in  many  cases  “John 
Hatcher”  was  changed  to  “John  S.  Lincoln”  or  “John  S.  Sher¬ 
man,”  the  initial  “S”  standing  for  no  name,  it  being  simply  a 
part  of  what  the  colored  man  proudly  called  his  “entitles.” 

As  I  have  stated,  most  of  the  colored  people  left  the  old 
plantation  for  a  short  while  at  least,  so  as  to  be  sure,  it  seemed, 
that  they  could  leave  and  try  their  freedom  on  to  see  how  it  felt. 
After  they  had  remained  away  for  a  time,  many  of  the  older 
slaves,  especially,  returned  to  their  old  homes  and  made  some 
kind  of  contract  with  their  former  owners  by  which  they  re¬ 
mained  on  the  estate. 

My  mother’s  husband,  who  was  the  stepfather  of  my  brother 
John  and  myself,  did  not  belong  to  the  same  owners  as  did  my 
mother.  In  fact,  he  seldom  came  to  our  plantation.  I  remem¬ 
ber  seeing  him  there  perhaps  once  a  year,  that  being  about 
Christmas  time.  In  some  way,  during  the  War,  by  running 
away  and  following  the  Federal  soldiers,  it  seems,  he  found  his 
way  into  the  new  state  of  West  Virginia.  As  soon  as  freedom 
was  declared,  he  sent  for  my  mother  to  come  to  the  Kanawha 
Valley,  in  West  Virginia.  At  that  time  a  journey  from  Virgi¬ 
nia  over  the  mountains  to  West  Virginia  was  rather  a  tedious 
and  in  some  cases  a  painful  undertaking.  What  little  clothing 
and  few  household  goods  we  had  were  placed  in  a  cart,  but  the 
children  walked  the  greater  portion  of  the  distance,  which  was 
several  hundred  miles. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  ever  had  been  very  far  from  the 
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plantation,  and  the  taking  of  a  long  journey  into  another  state 
was  quite  an  event.  The  parting  from  our  former  owners  and 
the  members  of  our  own  race  on  the  plantation  was  a  serious 
occasion.  From  the  time  of  our  parting  till  their  death  we 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  older  members  of  the  family, 
and  in  later  years  we  have  kept  in  touch  with  those  who  were 
the  younger  members.  We  were  several  weeks  making  the 
trip,  and  most  of  the  time  we  slept  in  the  open  air  and  did  our 
cooking  over  a  log  fire  out  of  doors.  One  night  I  recall  that  we 
camped  near  an  abandoned  log  cabin,  and  my  mother  decided 
to  build  a  fire  in  that  for  cooking,  and  afterward  to  make  a 
pallet  on  the  floor  for  our  sleeping.  Just  as  the  fire  had 
gotten  well  started  a  large  black  snake  fully  a  yard  and  a  half 
long  dropped  down  the  chimney  and  ran  out  on  the  floor.  Of 
course  we  at  once  abandoned  that  cabin.  Finally  we  reached 
our  destination — a  little  town  called  Malden,  which  is  about  five 
miles  from  Charleston,  the  present  capital  of  the  state. 

At  that  time  salt  mining  was  the  great  industry  in  that  part 
of  West  Virginia,  and  the  little  town  of  Malden  was  right  in 
the  midst  of  the  salt  furnaces.  My  stepfather  had  already 
secured  a  job  at  a  salt  furnace,  and  he  had  also  secured  a  little 
cabin  for  us  to  live  in.  Our  new  house  was  no  better  than  the 
one  we  had  left  on  the  old  plantation  in  Virginia.  In  fact,  in 
one  respect  it  was  worse.  Notwithstanding  the  poor  condition 
of  our  plantation  cabin,  we  were  at  all  times  sure  of  pure  air. 
Our  new  home  was  in  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  cabins  crowded 
closely  together,  and  as  there  were  no  sanitary  regulations,  the 
filth  about  the  cabins  was  often  intolerable.  Some  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  were  colored  people,  and  some  were  the  poorest,  and  most 
ignorant  and  degraded  white  people.  It  was  a  motley  mixture. 
Drinking,  gambling,  quarrels,  fights,  and  shockingly  immoral 
practices  were  frequent.  All  who  lived  in  the  little  town  were 
in  one  way  or  another  connected  with  the  salt  business.  Though 
I  was  a  mere  child,  my  stepfather  put  me  and  my  brother  at 
work  in  one  of  the  furnaces.  Often  I  began  work  as  early  as 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

The  first  thing  I  ever  learned  in  the  way  of  book  knowledge 
was  while  working  in  this  salt  furnace.  Each  salt  packer  had 
his  barrels  marked  with  a  certain  number.  The  number  allot¬ 
ted  to  my  stepfather  was  “18.”  At  the  close  of  the  day’s  work 
the  boss  of  the  packers  would  come  around  and  put  “18”  on 
each  of  our  barrels,  and  I  soon  learned  to  recognize  that  figure 
wherever  I  saw  it,  and  after  a  while  got  to  the  point  where  I 
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could  make  that  figure,  though  I  knew  nothing  about  any  other 
figures  or  letters. 

From  the  time  that  I  can  remember  having  any  thoughts 
about  anything,  I  recall  that  I  had  an  intense  longing  to  learn 
to  read.  I  determined,  when  quite  a  small  child,  that,  if  I 
accomplished  nothing  else  in  life,  I  would  in  some  way  get 
enough  education  to  enable  me  to  read  common  books  and  news¬ 
papers.  Soon  after  we  got  settled  in  some  manner  in  our  new 
cabin  in  West  Virginia,  I  induced  my  mother  to  get  hold  of  a 
book  for  me.  How  or  where  she  got  it  I  do  not  know,  but  in 
some  way  she  procured  an  old  copy  of  Webster’s  “blue-back” 
spelling  book,  which  contained  the  alphabet,  followed  by  such 
meaningless  words  as  “ab,”  “ba,”  “ca,”  “da.”  I  began  at  once  to 
devour  this  book,  and  I  think  that  it  was  the  first  one  I  ever  had 
in  my  hands.  I  had  learned  from  somebody  that  the  way  to 
begin  to  read  was  to  learn  the  alphabet,  so  I  tried  in  all  the 
ways  I  could  think  of  to  learn  it, — all  of  course  without  a 
teacher,  for  I  could  find  no  one  to  teach  me.  At  that  time  there 
was  not  a  single  member  of  my  race  anywhere  near  us  who 
could  read,  and  I  was  too  timid  to  approach  any  of  the  white 
people.  In  some  way,  within  a  few  weeks,  I  mastered  the 
greater  portion  of  the  alphabet.  In  all  my  efforts  to  learn  to 
read  my  mother  shared  fully  my  ambition,  and  sympathized 
with  me  and  aided  me  in  every  way  that  she  could.  Though 
she  was  totally  ignorant,  so  far  as  mere  book  knowledge  was 
concerned,  she  had  high  ambitions  for  her  children,  and  a  large 
fund  of  good,  hard,  common  sense  which  seemed  to  enable  her 
to  meet  and  master  every  situation.  If  I  have  done  anything 
in  life  worth  attention,  I  feel  sure  that  I  inherited  the  disposi¬ 
tion  from  my  mother. 

In  the  midst  of  my  struggles  and  longing  for  an  education, 
a  young  colored  boy  who  had  learned  to  read  in  the  state  of 
Ohio  came  to  Malden.  As  soon  as  the  colored  people  found  out 
that  he  could  read,  a  newspaper  was  secured,  and  at  the  close  of 
nearly  every  day’s  work  this  young  man  would  be  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  men  and  women  who  were  anxious  to  hear  him 
read  the  news  contained  in  the  papers.  How  I  used  to  envy 
this  man !  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  one  young  man  in  all  the 
world  who  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  his  attainments. 

About  this  time  the  question  of  having  some  kind  of  a  school 
opened  for  the  colored  children  in  the  village  began  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  members  of  the  race.  As  it  would  be  the  first  school 
for  Negro  children  that  had  ever  been  opened  in  that  part  of 
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Virginia,  it  was,  of  course,  to  be  a  great  event,  and  the  discussion 
excited  the  widest  interest.  The  most  perplexing  question  was 
where  to  find  a  teacher.  The  young  man  from  Ohio  who  had 
learned  to  read  the  papers  was  considered,  but  his  age  was 
against  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  about  a  teacher, 
another  young  colored  man  from  Ohio,  who  had  been  a  soldier, 
in  some  way  found  his  way  into  town.  It  was  soon  learned  that 
he  possessed  considerable  education,  and  he  was  engaged  by  the 
colored  people  to  teach  their  first  school.  As  yet  no  free  schools 
had  been  started  for  colored  people  in  that  section,  hence  each 
family  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  amount  per  month,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  teacher  was  to  “board  "round” — that  is, 
spend  a  day  with  each  family.  This  was  not  bad  for  the  teacher, 
for  each  family  tried  to  provide  the  very  best  on  the  day  the 
teacher  was  to  be  its  guest.  I  recall  that  I  looked  forward  with 
an  anxious  appetite  to  the  “teacher’s  day”  at  our  little  cabin. 

This  experience  of  a  whole  race  beginning  to  go  to  school 
for  the  first  time,  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies 
that  has  ever  occurred  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
any  race.  Few  people  who  were  not  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
scenes  can  form  any  exact  idea  of  the  intense  desire  which 
the  people  of  my  race  showed  for  an  education.  As  I  have 
stated,  it  was  a  whole  race  trying  to  go  to  school.  Few  were  too 
young,  and  none  too  old,  to  make  the  attempt  to  learn.  As  fast 
as  any  kind  of  teachers  could  be  secured,  not  only  were  day 
schools  filled,  but  night  schools  as  well.  The  great  ambition 
of  the  older  people  was  to  try  to  learn  to  read  the  Bible  before 
they  died.  With  this  end  in  view,  men  and  women  who  were 
fifty  or  seventy-five  years  old  would  often  be  found  in  the  night 
school.  Sunday  schools  were  formed  soon  after  freedom,  but 
the  principal  book  studied  in  the  Sunday  school  was  the  spelling 
book.  Day  school,  night  school,  Sunday  school,  were  always 
crowded,  and  often  many  had  to  be  turned  away  for  want  of 
room. 

The  opening  of  the  school  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  however, 
brought  to  me  one  of  the  keenest  disappointments  that  I  ever 
experienced.  I  had  been  working  in  a  salt  furnace  for  several 
months,  and  my  stepfather  had  discovered  that  I  had  a  financial 
value,  and  so,  when  the  school  opened,  he  decided  that  he  could 
not  spare  me  from  my  work.  This  decision  seemed  to  cloud 
my  every  ambition.  The  disappointment  was  made  all  the  more 
severe  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  my  place  of  work  was  where 
I  could  see  the  happy  children  passing  to  and  from  school, 
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mornings  and  afternoons.  Despite  this  disappointment,  how¬ 
ever,  I  determined  that  I  would  learn  something,  anyway.  I 
applied  myself  with  greater  earnestness  than  ever  to  the  mas¬ 
tering  of  what  was  in  the  “blue-back”  speller. 

My  mother  sympathized  with  me  in  my  disappointment,  and 
sought  to  comfort  me  in  all  the  ways  she  could,  and  to  help 
me  find  a  way  to  learn.  After  a  while  I  succeeded  in  making 
arrangements  with  the  teacher  to  give  me  some  lessons  at  night, 
after  the  day’s  work  was  done.  These  night  lessons  were  so 
welcome  that  I  think  I  learned  more  at  night  than  the  other 
children  did  during  the  day.  My  own  experiences  in  the  night 
school  gave  me  faith  in  the  night-school  idea,  with  which,  in  af¬ 
ter  years,  I  had  to  do  both  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee.  But  my 
boyish  heart  was  still  set  upon  going  to  the  day  school,  and  I 
let  no  opportunity  slip  to  push  my  case.  Finally  I  won,  and 
was  permitted  to  go  to  the  school  in  the  day  for  a  few  months, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  was  to  rise  early  in  the  morning 
and  work  in  the  furnace  till  nine  o’clock,  and  return  immediately 
after  school  closed  in  the  afternoon  for  at  least  two  more  hours 
of  work. 

The  schoolhouse  was  some  distance  from  the  furnace,  and  as 
I  had  to  work  till  nine  o’clock,  and  the  school  opened  at  nine, 
I  found  myself  in  a  difficulty.  School  would  always  be  begun 
before  I  reached  it,  and  sometimes  my  class  had  recited.  To  get 
around  this  difficulty  I  yielded  to  a  temptation  for  which  most 
people,  I  suppose,  will  condemn  me;  but  since  it  is  a  fact,  I 
might  as  well  state  it.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  power  and 
and  influence  of  facts.  It  is  seldom  that  anything  is  perma¬ 
nently  gained  by  holding  back  a  fact.  There  was  a  large  clock 
in  a  little  office  in  the  furnace.  This  clock,  of  course,  all  the 
hundred  or  more  workmen  depended  upon  to  regulate  their 
hours  of  beginning  and  ending  the  day’s  work.  I  got  the  idea 
that  the  way  for  me  to  reach  school  on  time  was  to  move  the 
clock  hands  from  half-past  eight  up  to  the  nine  o’clock  mark. 
This  I  found  myself  doing  morning  after  morning,  till  the  fur¬ 
nace  “boss”  discovered  that  something  was  wrong,  and  locked 
the  clock  in  a  case.  I  did  not  mean  to  inconvenience  anybody. 
I  simply  meant  to  reach  that  schoolhouse  in  time. 

When,  however,  I  found  myself  at  the  school  for  the  first 
time,  I  also  found  myself  confronted  with  two  other  difficulties. 
In  the  first  place,  I  found  that  all  of  the  other  children  wore  hats 
or  caps  on  their  heads,  and  I  had  neither  hat  nor  cap.  In  fact, 
I  do  not  remember  that  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  school  I  had 
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ever  worn  any  kind  of  covering  upon  my  head,  nor  do  I  recall 
that  either  I  or  anybody  else  had  even  thought  anything  about 
the  need  of  covering  for  my  head.  But,  of  course,  when  I  saw 
how  all  the  other  boys  were  dressed,  I  began  to  feel  quite  un¬ 
comfortable.  As  usual,  I  put  the  case  before  my  mother,  and 
she  explained  to  me  that  she  had  no  money  with  which  to  buy 
a  “store  hat,”  which  was  a  rather  new  institution  at  that  time 
among  the  members  of  my  race  and  was  considered  quite  the 
thing  for  young  and  old  to  own,  but  that  she  would  find  a  way 
to  help  me  out  of  the  difficulty.  She  accordingly  got  two  pieces 
of  “homespun”  (jeans)  and  sewed  them  together,  and  I  was 
soon  the  proud  possessor  of  my  first  cap. 

The  lesson  that  my  mother  taught  me  in  this  has  always  re¬ 
mained  with  me,  and  I  have  tried  as  best  I  could  to  teach  it 
to  others.  I  have  always  felt  proud,  whenever  I  think  of  the 
incident,  that  my  mother  had  strength  of  character  enough  not 
to  be  led  into  the  temptation  of  seeming  to  be  that  which  she 
was  not — of  trying  to  impress  my  schoolmates  and  others  with 
the  fact  that  she  was  able  to  buy  me  a  “store  hat”  when  she 
was  not.  I  have  always  felt  proud  that  she  refused  to  go  into 
debt  for  that  which  she  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for. 
Since  that  time  I  have  owned  many  kinds  of  caps  and  hats,  but 
never  one  of  which  I  have  felt  so  proud  as  of  the  cap  made  of 
the  two  pieces  of  cloth  sewed  together  by  my  mother.  I  have 
noted  the  fact,  but  without  satisfaction,  I  need  not  add,  that 
several  of  the  boys  who  began  their  careers  with  “store  hats” 
and  who  were  my  schoolmates  and  used  to  join  in  the  sport  that 
was  made  of  me  because  I  had  only  a  “homespun”  cap,  have 
ended  their  careers  in  the  penitentiary,  while  others  are  not  able 
now  to  buy  any  kind  of  hat. 

My  second  difficulty  was  with  regard  to  my  name,  or  rather 
a  name.  From  the  time  when  I  could  remember  anything,  I 
had  been  called  simply  “Booker.”  Before  going  to  school  it 
had  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  needful  or  appropriate  to 
have  an  additional  name.  When  I  heard  the  school  roll  called, 
I  noticed  that  all  of  the  children  had  at  least  two  names,  and 
some  of  them  indulged  in  what  seemed  to  me  the  extravagance 
of  having  three.  I  was  in  deep  perplexity,  because  I  knew  that 
the  teacher  would  demand  of  me  at  least  two  names,  and  I  had 
only  one.  By  the  time  the  occasion  came  for  the  enrolling  of 
my  name,  an  idea  occurred  to  me  which  I  thought  would  make 
me  equal  to  the  situation;  and  so,  when  the  teacher  asked  me 
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what  my  full  name  was,  I  calmly  told  him  “Booker  Washington/' 
as  if  I  had  been  called  by  that  name  all  my  life;  and  by  that 
name  I  have  since  been  known.  Later  in  my  life  I  found  that 
my  mother  had  given  me  the  name  of  Booker  Taliaferro  soon 
after  I  was  born,  but  in  some  way  that  part  of  my  name  seemed 
to  disappear  and  for  a  long  while  was  forgotten,  but  as  soon 
as  I  found  out  about  it  I  revived  it,  and  made  my  full  name 
Booker  Taliaferro  Washington.  I  think  there  are  not  many 
men  in  our  country  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  naming  them¬ 
selves  in  the  way  I  have. 

More  than  once  I  have  tried  to  picture  myself  in  the  position 
of  a  boy  or  man  with  an  honored  and  distinguished  ancestry 
which  I  could  trace  back  through  a  period  of  hundreds  of  years, 
and  who  had  not  only  inherited  a  name,  but  fortune  and  a 
proud  family  homestead;  and  yet  I  have  sometimes  had  the 
feeling  that  if  I  had  inherited  these,  and  had  been  a  member 
of  a  more  popular  race,  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  depending  upon  my  ancestry  and  my  color 
to  do  that  for  me  which  I  should  do  for  myself.  Years  ago  I 
resolved  that  because  I  had  no  ancestry  myself  I  would  leave 
a  record  of  which  my  children  would  be  proud,  and  which  might 
encourage  them  to  still  higher  effort. 

The  world  should  not  pass  judgment  upon  the  Negro,  and 
especially  the  Negro  youth,  too  quickly  or  too  harshly.  The 
Negro  boy  has  obstacles,  discouragements,  and  temptations  to 
battle  with  that  are  little  known  to  those  not  situated  as  he  is. 
When  a  white  boy  undertakes  a  task,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
he  will  succeed.  On  the  other  hand,  people  are  usually  surprised 
if  the  Negro  boy  does  not  fail.  In  a  word,  the  Negro  youth 
starts  out  with  the  presumption  against  him. 

The  influence  of  ancestry,  however,  is  important  in  helping 
forward  any  individual  or  race,  if  too  much  reliance  is  not 
placed  upon  it.  Those  who  constantly  direct  attention  to  the 
Negro  youth's  moral  weaknesses,  and  compare  his  advancement 
with  that  of  white  youths,  do  not  consider  the  influence  of  the 
memories  which  cling  about  the  old  family  homesteads.  I  have 
no  idea,  as  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  who  my  grandmother  was. 
I  have,  or  have  had,  uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins,  but  I  have 
no  knowledge  as  to  where  most  of  them  are.  My  case  will 
illustrate  that  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  black  people  in  every 
part  of  our  country.  The  very  fact  that  the  white  boy  is  con¬ 
scious  that,  if  he  fails  in  life,  he  will  disgrace  the  whole  family 
record,  extending  back  through  many  generations,  is  of  tre- 
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mendous  value  in  helping  him  to  resist  temptations.  The  fact 
that  the  individual  has  behind  and  surrounding  him  proud  fam¬ 
ily  history  and  connection  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  help  him 
to  overcome  obstacles  when  striving  for  success. 

The  time  that  I  was  permitted  to  attend  school  during  the 
day  was  short,  and  my  attendance  was  irregular.  It  was  not 
long  before  I  had  to  stop  attending  day  school  altogether,  and 
devote  all  of  my  time  again  to  work.  I  resorted  to  the  night 
school  again.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  education  I  secured 
in  my  boyhood  was  gathered  through  the  night  school  after 
my  day's  work  was  done.  I  had  difficulty  often  in  securing 
a  satisfactory  teacher.  Sometimes,  after  I  had  secured  some¬ 
one  to  teach  me  at  night,  I  would  find,  much  to  my  disappoint¬ 
ment,  that  the  teacher  knew  but  little  more  than  I  did.  Often 
I  would  have  to  walk  several  miles  at  night  in  order  to  recite 
my  night-school  lessons.  There  was  never  a  time  in  my  youth, 
no  matter  how  dark  and  discouraging  the  days  might  be,  when 
one  resolve  did  not  continually  remain  with  me,  and  that  was 
a  determination  to  secure  an  education  at  any  cost. 

Soon  after  wTe  removed  to  West  Virginia,  my  mother  adopted 
into  our  family,  notwithstanding  our  property,  an  orphan  boy, 
to  whom  afterward  we  gave  the  name  of  James  B.  Washington. 
He  has  ever  since  remained  a  member  of  the  family. 

After  I  had  worked  in  the  salt  furnace  for  some  time,  work 
was  secured  for  me  in  a  coal  mine  which  was  operated  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  fuel  for  the  salt  furnace.  Work  in 
the  coal  mine  I  always  dreaded.  One  reason  for  this  was  that 
anyone  who  worked  in  a  coal  mine  was  always  unclean,  at 
least  while  at  work,  and  it  was  a  very  hard  job  to  get  one’s 
skin  clean  after  the  day’s  work  was  over.  Then  it  was  fully 
a  mile  from  the  opening  of  the  coal  mine  to  the  face  of  the  coal, 
and  all,  of  course,  was  in  the  blackest  darkness.  I  do  hot  be¬ 
lieve  that  one  ever  experiences  anywhere  else  such  darkness  as 
he  does  in  a  coal  mine.  The  mine  was  divided  into  a  large 
number  of  different  “rooms”  or  departments,  and  as  I  never 
was  able  to  learn  the  location  of  all  these  “rooms,”  I  many  times 
found  myself  lost  in  the  mine.  To  add  to  the  horror  of  being 
lost,  sometimes  my  light  would  go  out,  and  then,  if  I  did  not 
happen  to  have  a  match,  I  would  wander  about  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  until  by  chance  I  found  someone  to  give  me  a  light.  The 
work  was  not  only  hard,  but  it  was  dangerous.  There  was 
always  the  danger  of  being  blown  to  pieces  by  a  premature 
explosion  of  powder,  or  of  being  crushed  by  falling  slate.  Ac- 
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cidents  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes  were  frequently 
occurring,  and  this  kept  me  in  constant  fear.  Many  children  of 
the  tenderest  years  were  compelled  then,  as  is  now  true  I  fear, 
in  most  coal-mining  districts,  to  spend  a  large  part  of  their  lives 
in  these  coal  mines,  with  little  opportunity  to  get  an  education ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  I  have  often  noted  that,  as  a  rule,  young 
boys  who  begin  life  in  a  coal  mine  are  often  physically  and 
mentally  dwarfed.  They  soon  lose  ambition  to  do  anything  else 
than  to  continue  as  a  coal  miner. 

In  those  days,  and  later  as  a  young  man,  I  used  to  try  to 
picture  in  my  imagination  the  feelings  and  ambitions  of  a  white 
boy  with  absolutely  no  limit  placed  upon  his  aspirations  and 
activities.  I  used  to  envy  the  white  boy  who  had  no  obstacles 
placed  in  the  way  of  his  becoming  a  congressman,  governor, 
bishop,  or  President  by  reason  of  the  accident  of  his  birth  or 
race.  I  used  to  picture  the  way  that  I  would  act  under  such 
circumstances ;  how  I  would  begin  at  the  bottom  and  keep  rising 
until  I  reached  the  highest  round  of  success. 

In  later  years,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  envy  the  white  boy  as 
I  once  did.  I  have  learned  that  success  is  to  be  measured  not 
so  much  by  the  position  that  one  has  reached  in  life  as  by  the 
obstacles  which  he  has  overcome  while  trying  to  succeed.  Looked 
at  from  this  standpoint,  I  almost  reach  the  conclusion  that  often 
the  Negro  boy’s  birth  and  connection  with  an  unpopular  race  is 
an  advantage,  so  far  as  real  life  is  concerned.  With  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  Negro  youth  must  work  harder  and  must  perform  his 
tasks  even  better  than  a  white  youth  in  order  to  secure  recog¬ 
nition.  But  out  of  the  hard  and  unusual  struggle  through  which 
he  is  compelled  to  pass,  he  gets  a  strength,  a  confidence,  that  one 
misses  whose  pathway  is  comparatively  smooth  by  reason  of 
birth  and  race. 

From  any  point  of  view,  I  had  rather  be  what  I  am,  a  member 
of  the  Negro  race,  than  be  able  to  claim  membership  with  the 
most  favored  of  any  other  race.  I  have  always  been  made  sad 
when  I  have  heard  members  of  any  race  claiming  rights  and 
privileges,  or  certain  badges  of  distinction,  on  the  ground  simply 
that  they  were  members  of  this  or  that  race,  regardless  of  their 
own  individual  worth  or  attainments.  I  have  been  made  to  feel 
sad  for  such  persons  because  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  mere 
connection  with  what  is  known  as  a  superior  race  will  not  per¬ 
manently  carry  an  individual  forward  unless  he  has  individual 
worth,  and  mere  connection  with  what  is  regarded  as  an  inferior 
race  will  not  finally  hold  an  individual  back  if  he  possesses  in- 
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trinsic,  individual  merit.  Every  persecuted  individual  and  race 
should  get  much  consolation  out  of  the  great  human  law,  which 
is  universal  and  eternal,  that  merit,  no  matter  under  what  skin 
found,  is,  in  the  long  run,  recognized  and  rewarded.  This  I 
have  said  here,  not  to  call  attention  to  myself  as  an  individual, 
but  to  the  race  to  which  I  am  proud  to  belong. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  AN  EDUCATION 

One  day,  while  at  work  in  the  coal  mine,  I  happened  to  over¬ 
hear  two  miners  talking  about  a  great  school  for  colored  people 
somewhere  in  Virginia.  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  ever 
heard  anything  about  any  kind  of  school  or  college  that  was  more 
pretentious  than  the  little  colored  school  in  our  town. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  mine  I  noiselessly  crept  as  close  as  I 
could  to  the  two  men  who  were  talking.  I  heard  one  tell  the 
other  that  not  only  was  the  school  established  for  the  members 
of  my  race,  but  that  opportunities  were  provided  by  which  poor 
but  worthy  students  could  work  out  all  or  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
board,  and  at  the  same  time  be  taught  some  trade  or  industry. 

As  they  went  on  describing  the  school,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it 
must  be  the  greatest  place  on  earth  and  not  even  Heaven  pre¬ 
sented  more  attractions  for  me  at  that  time  than  did  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  in  Virginia,  about  which 
these  men  were  talking.  I  resolved  at  once  to  go  to  that  school, 
although  I  had  no  idea  where  it  was,  or  how  many  miles  away, 
or  how  I  was  going  to  reach  it;  I  remembered  only  that  I  was 
on  fire  constantly  with  one  ambition,  and  that  was  to  go  to 
Hampton.  This  thought  was  with  me  day  and  night. 

After  hearing  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  I  continued  to  work 
for  a  few  months  longer  in  the  coal  mine.  While  at  work  there, 
I  heard  of  a  vacant  position  in  the  household  of  General  Lewis 
Ruffner,  the  owner  of  the  salt  furnace  and  coal  mine.  Mrs.  Viola 
Ruffner,  the  wife  of  General  Ruffner,  was  a  Yankee  woman 
from  Vermont.  Mrs.  Ruffner  had  a  reputation  all  through  the 
vicinity  for  being  very  strict  with  her  servants,  and  especially 
with  the  boys  who  tried  to  serve  her.  Few  of  them  had  re¬ 
mained  with  her  more  than  two  or  three  weeks.  They  all  left 
with  the  same  excuse:  she  was  too  strict.  I  decided,  however, 
that  I  would  rather  try  Mrs.  Ruffner’s  house  than  remain  in  the 
coal  mine,  and  so  my  mother  applied  to  her  for  the  vacant  posi¬ 
tion.  I  was  hired  at  a  salary  of  five  dollars  per  month. 

I  had  heard  so  much  about  Mrs.  Ruffner’s  severity  that  I  was 
almost  afraid  to  see  her,  and  trembled  when  I  went  into  her 
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presence.  I  had  not  lived  with  her  many  weeks,  however,  be¬ 
fore  I  began  to  understand  her.  I  soon  began  to  learn  that,  first 
of  all,  she  wanted  everything  kept  clean  about  her,  that  she 
wanted  things  done  promptly  and  systematically,  and  that  at  the 
bottom  of  everything  she  wanted  absolute  honesty  and  frank¬ 
ness.  Nothing  must  be  sloven  or  slipshod;  every  door,  every 
fence,  must  be  kept  in  repair. 

I  cannot  now  recall  how  long  I  lived  with  Mrs.  Ruffner  before 
going  to  Hampton,  but  I  think  it  must  have  been  a  year  and  a 
half.  At  any  rate,  I  here  repeat  what  I  have  said  more  than 
once  before,  that  the  lessons  that  I  learned  in  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Ruffner  were  as  valuable  to  me  as  any  education  I  have  ever 
gotten  anywhere  since.  Even  to  this  day  I  never  see  bits  of 
paper  scattered  around  a  house  or  in  the  street  that  I  do  not 
want  to  pick  them  up  at  once.  I  never  see  a  filthy  yard  that  I 
do  not  want  to  clean  it,  a  paling  off  a  fence  that  I  do  not  want 
to  put  it  on,  an  unpainted  or  unwhitewashed  house  that  I  do 
not  want  to  paint  or  whitewash  it,  or  a  button  off  one’s  clothes 
or  a  grease  spot  on  them  or  on  a  floor,  that  I  do  not  want  to 
call  attention  to  it. 

From  fearing  Mrs,  Ruffner  I  soon  learned  to  look  upon  her 
as  one  of  my  best  friends.  When  she  found  that  she  could  trust 
me  she  did  so  implicitly.  During  the  one  or  two  winters  that  I 
was  with  her  she  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  go  to  school  for  an 
hour  in  the  day  during  a  portion  of  the  winter  months,  but 
most  of  my  studying  was  done  at  night,  sometimes  alone,  some¬ 
times  under  someone  whom  I  could  hire  to  teach  me.  Mrs. 
Ruffner  always  encouraged  and  sympathized  with  me  in  all  my 
efforts  to  get  an  education.  It  was  while  living  with  her  that  I 
began  to  get  together  my  first  library.  I  secured  a  dry-goods 
box,  knocked  out  one  side  of  it,  put  some  shelves  in  it,  and  be¬ 
gan  putting  into  it  every  kind  of  book  that  I  could  get  my  hands 
upon,  and  called  it  my  library. 

Notwithstanding  my  success  at  Mrs.  Ruffner’s  I  did  not  give 
up  the  idea  of  going  to  the  Hampton  Institute.  In  the  fall  of 
1872  I  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  get  there,  although,  as  I 
have  stated,  I  had  no  definite  idea  of  the  direction  in  which 
Hampton  was,  or  of  what  it  would  cost  to  go  there.  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  thoroughly  sympathized  with  me  in  my  am¬ 
bition  to  go  to  Hampton  unless  it  was  my  mother,  and  she  was 
troubled  with  a  grave  fear  that  I  was  starting  out  on  a  “wild- 
goose  chase.”  At  any  rate,  I  got  only  a  half-hearted  consent 
from  her  that  I  might  start.  The  small  amount  of  money  that 
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I  had  earned  had  been  consumed  by  my  stepfather  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  family,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  dollars, 
and  so  I  had  very  little  with  which  to  buy  clothes  and  pay 
my  traveling  expenses.  My  brother  John  helped  me  all  that 
he  could,  but  of  course  that  was  not  a  great  deal,  for  his  work 
was  in  the  coal  mine,  where  he  did  not  earn  much,  and  most  of 
what  he  did  earn  went  in  the  direction  of  paying  the  household 
expenses. 

Perhaps  the  thing  that  touched  and  pleased  me  most  in  con¬ 
nection  with  my  starting  for  Hampton  was  the  interest  that 
many  of  the  older  colored  people  took  in  the  matter.  They  had 
spent  the  best  days  of  their  lives  in  slavery,  and  hardly  expected 
to  live  to  see  the  time  when  they  would  see  a  member  of  their 
race  leave  home  to  attend  a  boarding  school.  Some  of  these 
older  people  would  give  me  a  nickle,  others  a  quarter,  or  a  hand¬ 
kerchief. 

Finally  the  great  day  came,  and  I  started  for  Hampton.  I  had 
only  a  small,  cheap  satchel  that  contained  what  few  articles  of 
clothing  I  could  get.  My  mother  at  the  time  was  rather  weak 
and  broken  in  health.  I  hardly  expected  to  see  her  again,  and 
thus  our  parting  was  all  the  more  sad.  She,  however,  was  very 
brave  through  it  all.  At  that  time  there  were  no  through  trains 
connecting  that  part  of  West  Virginia  with  eastern  Virginia. 
Trains  ran  only  a  portion  of  the  way,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
distance  was  traveled  by  stage  coaches. 

The  distance  from  Malden  to  Hampton  is  about  five  hundred 
miles.  I  had  not  been  away  from  home  many  hours  before  it  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  painfully  evident  that  I  did  not  have  enough  money 
to  pay  my  fare  to  Hampton.  One  experience  I  shall  long  remem¬ 
ber.  I  had  been  traveling  over  the  mountains  most  of  the  after¬ 
noon  in  an  old-fashioned  stage  coach,  when,  late  in  the  evening, 
the  coach  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  common,  unpainted  house 
called  a  hotel.  All  the  other  passengers  except  myself  were 
whites.  In  my  ignorance  I  supposed  that  the  little  hotel  existed 
for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  passengers  who  traveled 
on  the  stage  coach.  The  difference  that  the  color  of  one's  skin 
would  make  I  had  not  thought  anything  about.  After  all  the 
other  passengers  had  been  shown  rooms  and  were  getting  ready 
for  supper,  I  shyly  presented  myself  before  the  man  at  the  desk. 
It  is  true  I  had  practically  no  money  in  my  pocket  with  which  to 
pay  for  bed  or  food,  but  I  had  hoped  in  some  way  to  beg  my  way 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  landlord,  for  at  that  season  in  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  the  weather  was  cold,  and  I  wanted  to 
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get  indoors  for  the  night.  Without  asking  as  to  whether  I  had 
any  money,  the  man  at  the  desk  firmly  refused  to  even  consider 
the  matter  of  providing  me  with  food  or  lodging.  This  was  my 
first  experience  in  finding  out  what  the  color  of  my  skin  meant. 
In  some  way  I  managed  to  keep  warm  by  walking  about,  and  so 
got  through  the  night.  My  whole  soul  was  so  bent  upon  reach¬ 
ing  Hampton  that  I  did  not  have  time  to  cherish  any  bitterness 
toward  the  hotel  keeper. 

By  walking,  begging  rides  both  in  wagons  and  in  the  cars,  in 
some  way,  after  a  number  of  days,  I  reached  the  city  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  about  eighty-two  miles  from  Hampton.  When 
I  reached  there,  tired,  hungry,  and  dirty,  it  was  late  in  the  night. 
I  had  never  been  in  a  large  city,  and  this  rather  added  to  my  mis¬ 
ery.  When  I  reached  Richmond,  I  was  completely  out  of  money. 
I  had  not  a  single  acquaintance  in  the  place,  and,  being  unused  to 
city  ways,  I  did  not  know  where  to  go.  I  applied  at  several  places 
for  lodging,  but  they  all  wanted  money,  and  that  was  what  I 
did  not  have.  Knowing  nothing  else  better  to  do,  I  walked 
the  streets.  In  doing  this  I  passed  by  many  foodstands  where 
fried  chicken  and  half-moon  apple  pies  were  piled  high  and 
made  to  present  a  most  tempting  appearance.  At  that  time 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  would  have  promised  all  that  I  expected 
to  possess  in  the  future  to  have  gotten  hold  of  one  of  those 
chicken  legs  or  one  of  those  pies.  But  I  could  not  get  either 
of  these,  nor  anything  else  to  eat. 

I  must  have  walked  the  streets  till  after  midnight.  At  last 
I  became  so  exhausted  that  I  could  walk  no  longer.  I  was  tired, 
I  was  hungry,  I  was  everything  but  discouraged.  Just  about 
the  time  when  I  reached  extreme  physical  exhaustion,  I  came 
upon  a  portion  of  a  street  where  the  board  sidewalk  was  consid¬ 
erably  elevated.  I  waited  for  a  few  minutes,  till  I  was  sure 
that  no  passers-by  could  see  me,  and  then  crept  under  the  side¬ 
walk  and  lay  for  the  night  upon  the  ground,  with  my  satchel  of 
clothing  for  a  pillow.  Nearly  all  night  I  could  hear  the  tramp 
of  feet  over  my  head.  The  next  morning  I  found  myself  some¬ 
what  refreshed,  but  I  was  extremely  hungry,  because  it  had 
been  a  long  time  since  I  had  had  sufficient  food.  As  soon  as  it 
became  light  enough  for  me  to  see  my  surroundings  I  noticed 
that  I  was  near  a  large  ship,  and  that  this  ship  seemed  to  be  un¬ 
loading  a  cargo  of  pig  iron.  I  went  at  once  to  the  vessel  and 
asked  the  captain  to  permit  me  to  help  unload  the  vessel  in  order 
to  get  money  for  food.  The  captain,  a  white  man,  who  seemed 
to  be  kind-hearted,  consented.  I  worked  long  enough  to  earn 
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money  for  my  breakfast,  and  it  seems  to  me,  as  I  remember  it 
now,  to  have  been  about  the  best  breakfast  that  I  have  ever 
eaten. 

My  work  pleased  the  captain  so  well  that  he  told  me  if  I 
desired  I  could  continue  working  for  a  small  amount  per  day. 
This  I  was  very  glad  to  do.  I  continued  working  on  this  ves¬ 
sel  for  a  number  of  days.  After  buying  food  with  the  small 
wages  I  received,  there  was  not  much  left  to  the  amount  I  must 
get  to  pay  my  way  to  Hampton.  In  order  to  economize  in  every 
way  possible,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  reach  Hampton  in  a  reasonable 
time,  I  continued  to  sleep  under  the  same  ’sidewalk  that  gave 
me  shelter  the  first  night  I  was  in  Richmond.  Many  years  after 
that  the  colored  citizens  of  Richmond  very  kindly  tendered 
me  a  reception  at  which  there  must  have  been  two  thousand 
people  present.  This  reception  was  held  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  I  slept  the  first  night  I  spent  in  that  city,  and  I  must 
confess  that  my  mind  was  more  upon  the  sidewalk  that  first 
gave  me  shelter  than  upon  the  reception,  agreeable  and  cordial 
as  it  was. 

When  I  had  saved  what  I  considered  enough  money  with  which 
to  reach  Hampton,  I  thanked  the  captain  of  the  vessel  for  his 
kindness,  and  started  again.  Without  any  unusual  occurrence  I 
reached  Hampton,  with  a  surplus  of  exactly  fifty  cents  with 
which  to  begin  my  education.  To  me  it  had  been  a  long,  eventful 
journey;  but  the  first  sight  of  the  large,  three-story,  brick  school 
building  seemed  to  have  rewarded  me  for  all  that  I  had  under¬ 
gone  in  order  to  reach  the  place.  If  the  people  who  gave  the 
money  to  provide  that  building  could  appreciate  the  influence 
the  sight  of  it  had  upon  me,  as  well  as  upon  thousands  of  other 
youths,  they  would  feel  all  the  more  encouraged  to  make  such 
gifts.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
building  I  had  ever  seen.  The  sight  of  it  seemed  to  give  me 
new  life.  I  felt  that  a  new  kind  of  existence  had  now  begun — 
that  life  would  now  have  a  new  meaning.  I  felt  that  I  had 
reached  the  promised  land,  and  I  resolved  to  let  no  obstacle 
prevent  me  from  putting  forth  the  highest  effort  to  fit  myself 
to  accomplish  the  most  good  in  the  world. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  reaching  the  grounds  of  the  Hampton 
Institute,  I  presented  myself  before  the  head  teacher  for  assign¬ 
ment  to  a  class.  Having  been  so  long  without  proper  food,  a 
bath,  and  change  of  clothing,  I  did  not,  of  course,  make  a  favor¬ 
able  impression  upon  her,  and  I  could  see  at  once  that  there  were 
doubts  in  her  mind  about  the  wisdom  of  admitting  me  as  a  stu- 
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dent.  I  felt  that  I  could  hardly  blame  her  if  she  got  the  idea 
that  I  was  a  worthless  loafer  or  tramp.  For  some  time  she 
did  not  refuse  to  admit  me,  neither  did  she  decide  in  my  favor, 
and  I  continued  to  linger  about  her,  and  to  impress  her  in  all  the 
ways  I  could  with  my  worthiness.  In  the  meantime  I  saw  her 
admitting  other  students,  and  that  added  greatly  to  my  discom¬ 
fort,  for  I  felt,  deep  down  in  my  heart,  that  I  could  do  as  well 
as  they,  if  I  could  get  a  chance  to  show  what  was  in  me. 

After  some  hours  had  passed,  the  head  teacher  said  to  me: 
“The  adjoining  recitation  room  needs  sweeping.  Take  the 
broom  and  sweep  it.” 

It  occurred  to  me  at  once  that  here  was  my  chance.  Never 
did  I  receive  an  order  with  more  delight.  I  knew  that  I  could 
sweep,  for  Mrs,  Ruffner  had  thoroughly  taught  me  how  to  do 
that  when  I  lived  with  her. 

I  swept  the  recitation  room  three  times.  Then  I  got  a  dusting 
cloth  and  I  dusted  it  four  times.  All  the  woodwork  around  the 
walls,  every  bench,  table,  and  desk,  I  went  over  four  times  with 
my  dusting  cloth.  Besides,  every  piece  of  furniture  had  been 
moved  and  every  closet  and  corner  in  the  room  had  been  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned.  I  had  the  feeling  that  in  a  large  measure  my 
future  depended  upon  the  impression  I  made  upon  the  teacher 
in  the  cleaning  of  that  room.  When  I  was  through,  I  reported 
to  the  head  teacher.  She  was  a  Yankee  woman  who  knew  just 
where  to  look  for  dirt.  She  went  into  the  room  and  inspected 
the  floor  and  closets;  then  she  took  her  handkerchief  and 
rubbed  it  on  the  woodwork  about  the  walls,  and  over  the  table 
and  benches.  When  she  was  unable  to  find  one  bit  of  dirt  on 
the  floor,  or  a  particle  of  dust  on  any  of  the  furniture,  she  quietly 
remarked,  “I  guess  you  will  do  to  enter  this  institution.” 

I  was  one  of  the  happiest  souls  on  earth.  The  sweeping  of 
that  room  was  my  college  examination,  and  never  did  any  youth 
pass  an  examination  for  entrance  into  Harvard  or  Yale  that  gave 
him  more  genuine  satisfaction.  I  have  passed  several  examina¬ 
tions  since  then,  but  I  have  always  felt  that  this  was  the  best 
one  I  ever  passed. 

I  have  spoken  of  my  own  experience  in  entering  the  Hampton 
Institute.  Perhaps  few,  if  any,  had  anything  like  the  same  expe¬ 
rience  that  I  had,  but  about  that  same  period  there  were  hundreds 
who  found  their  way  to  Hampton  and  other  institutions  after 
experiencing  something  of  the  same  difficulties  that  I  went 
through.  The  young  men  and  women  were  determined  to  secure 
an  education  at  any  cost. 
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The  sweeping  of  the  recitation  room  in  the  manner  that  I  did 
it,  seems  to  have  paved  the  way  for  me  to  get  through  Hampton. 
Miss  Mary  F.  Mackie,  the  head  teacher,  offered  me  a  position 
as  janitor.  This,  of  course,  I  gladly  accepted,  because  it  was  a 
place  where  I  could  work  out  nearly  all  the  cost  of  my  board. 
The  work  was  hard  and  taxing,  but  I  stuck  to  it.  I  had  a  large 
number  of  rooms  to  care  for,  and  had  to  work  late  into  the  night, 
while  at  the  same  time  I  had  to  rise  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  build  the  fires  and  have  a  little  time  in  which  to 
prepare  my  lessons.  In  all  my  career  at  Hampton,  and  ever  since 
I  have  been  out  in  the  world,  Miss  Mary  F.  Mackie,  the  head 
teacher  to  whom  I  have  referred,  proved  one  of  my  strongest  and 
most  helpful  friends.  Her  advice  and  encouragement  were 
always  helpful  and  strengthening  to  me  in  the  darkest  hour. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  impression  that  was  made  upon  me  by 
the  buildings  and  general  appearance  of  the  Hampton  Institute, 
but  I  have  not  spoken  of  that  which  made  the  greatest  and  most 
lasting  impression  upon  me,  and  that  was  a  great  man — the 
noblest,  rarest  human  being  that  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
meet.  I  refer  to  the  late  General  Samuel  C.  Armstrong. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet  personally  many  of  what  are 
called  great  characters,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  never  met  any  man  who,  in  my  estimation, 
was  the  equal  of  General  Armstrong.  Fresh  from  the  degrad¬ 
ing  influences  of  the  slave  plantation  and  the  coal  mines,  it  was 
a  rare  privilege  for  me  to  be  permitted  to  come  into  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  such  a  character  as  General  Armstrong.  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  remember  that  the  first  time  I  went  into  his  presence  he 
made  the  impression  upon  me  of  being  a  perfect  man ;  I  was  made 
to  feel  that  there  was  something  about  him  that  was  superhu¬ 
man.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know  the  General  personally  from 
the  time  I  entered  Hampton  till  he  died,  and  the  more  I  saw  of 
him  the  greater  he  grew  in  my  estimation.  One  might  have 
removed  from  Hampton  all  the  buildings,  classrooms,  teachers, 
and  industries,  and  given  the  men  and  women  there  opportunity 
of  coming  into  daily  contact  with  General  Armstrong,  and  that 
alone  would  have  been  a  liberal  education.  The  older  I  grow,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  education  which  one  can 
get  from  books  and  costly  apparatus  that  is  equal  to  that  which 
can  be  gotten  from  contact  with  great  men  and  women.  Instead 
of  studying  books  so  constantly,  how  I  wish  that  our  schools  and 
colleges  might  learn  to  study  men  and  things ! 

General  Armstrong  spent  two  of  the  last  six  months  of  his 
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life  in  my  home  at  Tuskegee.  At  that  time  he  was  paralyzed 
to  the  extent  that  he  had  lost  control  of  his  body  and  voice  in 
a  very  large  degree.  Notwithstanding  his  affliction,  he  worked 
almost  constantly  night  and  day  for  the  cause  to  which  he  had 
given  his  life.  I  never  saw  a  man  who  so  completely  lost  sight 
of  himself.  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  had  a  selfish  thought. 
He  was  just  as  happy  in  trying  to  assist  some  other  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  South  as  he  was  when  working  for  Hampton.  Al¬ 
though  he  fought  the  Southern  white  man  in  the  Civil  War,  I 
never  heard  him  utter  a  bitter  word  against  him  afterward. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  constantly  seeking  to  find  ways  by 
which  he  could  be  of  service  to  the  Southern  whites. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  hold  that  he  had  upon 
the  students  at  Hampton,  or  the  faith  they  had  in  him.  In 
fact,  he  was  worshipped  by  his  students.  It  never  occurred  to 
me  that  General  Armstrong  could  fail  in  anything  that  he  un¬ 
dertook.  There  is  almost  no  request  that  he  could  have  made 
that  would  not  have  been  complied  with.  When  he  was  a  guest 
at  my  home  in  Alabama,  and  was  so  badly  paralyzed  that  he 
had  to  be  wheeled  about  in  an  invalid’s  chair,  I  recall  that  one 
of  the  General’s  former  students  had  occasion  to  push  his  chair 
up  a  long,  steep  hill  that  taxed  his  strength  to  the  utmost. 
When  the  top  of  the  hill  was  reached,  the  former  pupil,  with 
a  glow  of  happiness  on  his  face,  exclaimed,  “I  am  so  glad  that 
I  have  been  permitted  to  do  something  that  was  real  hard  for 
the  General  before  he  dies!”  While  I  was  a  student  at  Hamp¬ 
ton,  the  dormitories  became  so  crowded  that  it  was  impossible 
to  find  room  for  all  who  wanted  to  be  admitted.  In  order  to 
help  remedy  the  difficulty,  the  General  conceived  the  plan  of 
putting  up  tents  to  be  used  as  rooms.  As  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  General  Armstrong  would  be  pleased  if  some  of  the 
older  students  would  live  in  the  tents  during  the  winter,  nearly 
every  student  in  school  volunteered  to  go. 

I  was  one  of  the  volunteers.  The  winter  that  we  spent  in 
those  tents  was  an  intensely  cold  one,  and  we  suffered  severely — 
how  much  I  am  sure  General  Armstrong  never  knew,  because 
we  made  no  complaints.  It  was  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
we  were  pleasing  General  Armstrong,  and  that  we  were  making 
it  possible  for  an  additional  number  of  students  to  secure  an 
education.  More  than  once,  during  a  cold  night,  when  a  stiff 
gale  would  be  blowing,  our  tent  was  lifted  bodily,  and  we  would 
find  ourselves  in  the  open  air.  The  General  would  usually  pay 
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a  visit  to  the  tents  early  in  the  morning,  and  his  earnest,  cheer¬ 
ful,  encouraging  voice  would  dispel  any  feeling  of  despondency. 

I  have  spoken  of  my  admiration  for  General  Armstrong,  and 
yet  he  was  but  a  type  of  that  Christlike  body  of  men  and  women 
who  went  into  the  Negro  schools  at  the  close  of  the  War  by  the 
hundreds  to  assist  in  lifting  up  my  race.  The  history  of  the 
world  fails  to  show  a  higher,  purer,  and  more  unselfish  class 
of  men  and  women  than  those  who  found  their  way  into  those 
Negro  schools. 

Life  at  Hampton  was  a  constant  revelation  to  me;  was  con¬ 
stantly  taking  me  into  a  new  world.  The  matter  of  having 
meals  at  regular  hours,  of  eating  on  a  tablecloth,  using  a  napkin, 
the  use  of  the  bathtub  and  of  the  toothbrush,  as  well  as  the  use 
of  sheets  upon  the  bed,  were  all  new  to  me. 

I  sometimes  feel  that  almost  the  most  valuable  lesson  I  got 
at  the  Hampton  Institute  was  in  the  use  and  value  of  the  bath. 
I  learned  there  for  the  first  time  some  of  its  value,  not  only  in 
keeping  the  body  healthy,  but  in  inspiring  self-respect  and  pro¬ 
moting  virtue.  In  all  my  travels  in  the  South  and  elsewhere 
since  leaving  Hampton  I  have  always  in  some  way  sought  my 
daily  bath.  To  get  it  sometimes  when  I  have  been  the  guest  of 
my  own  people  in  a  single-roomed  cabin  has  not  always  been 
easy  to  do,  except  by  slipping  away  to  some  stream  in  the 
woods.  I  have  always  tried  to  teach  my  people  that  some  pro¬ 
vision  for  bathing  should  be  a  part  of  every  house. 

For  some  time,  while  a  student  at  Hampton,  I  possessed  but 
a  single  pair  of  socks,  but  when  I  had  worn  these  till  they  be¬ 
came  soiled,  I  would  wash  them  at  night  and  hang  them  by 
the  fire  to  dry,  so  that  I  might  wear  them  again  the  next 
morning. 

The  charge  for  my  board  at  Hampton  was  ten  dollars  per 
month.  I  was  expected  to  pay  a  part  of  this  in  cash  and  to 
work  out  the  remainder.  To  meet  this  cash  payment,  as  I 
have  stated,  I  had  just  fifty  cents  when  I  reached  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Aside  from  a  very  few  dollars  that  my  brother  John 
was  able  to  send  me  once  in  a  while,  I  had  no  money  with 
which  to  pay  my  board.  I  was  determined  from  the  first  to 
make  my  work  as  janitor  so  valuable  that  my  services  would 
be  indispensable.  This  I  succeeded  in  doing  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  was  soon  informed  that  I  would  be  allowed  the  full  cost 
of  my  board  in  return  for  my  work.  The  cost  of  tuition  was 
seventy  dollars  a  year.  This,  of  course,  was  wholly  beyond 
my  ability  to  provide.  If  I  had  been  compelled  to  pay  the 
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seventy  dollars  for  tuition,  in  addition  to  providing  for  my 
board,  I  would  have  been  compelled  to  leave  the  Hampton 
school.  General  Armstrong,  however,  very  kindly  got  Mr.  S. 
Griffitts  Morgan,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  to  defray  the  cost 
of  my  tuition  during  the  whole  time  that  I  was  at  Hampton. 
After  I  finished  the  course  at  Hampton  and  had  entered  upon 
my  lifework  at  Tuskegee,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mr. 
Morgan  several  times. 

After  having  been  for  a  while  at  Hampton,  I  found  my¬ 
self  in  difficulty  because  I  did  not  have  books  and  clothing. 
Usually,  however,  I  got  around  the  trouble  about  books  by 
borrowing  from  those  who  were  more  fortunate  than  myself. 
As  to  clothes,  when  I  reached  Hampton  I  had  practically  noth¬ 
ing.  Everything  that  I  possessed  was  in  a  small  hand  sat¬ 
chel  My  anxiety  about  clothing  was  increased  because  of  the 
fact  that  General  Armstrong  made  a  personal  inspection  of 
the  young  men  in  ranks,  to  see  that  their  clothes  were  clean. 
Shoes  had  to  be  polished,  there  must  be  no  buttons  off  the 
clothing,  and  no  grease  spots.  To  wear  one  suit  of  clothes  con¬ 
tinually,  while  at  work  and  in  the  schoolroom,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  it  clean,  was  rather  a  hard  problem  for  me  to  solve. 
In  some  way  I  managed  to  get  on  till  the  teachers  learned  that 
I  was  in  earnest  and  meant  to  succeed,  and  then  some  of  them 
were  kind  enough  to  see  that  I  was  partly  supplied  with  second¬ 
hand  clothing  that  had  been  sent  in  barrels  from  the  North. 
These  barrels  proved  a  blessing  to  hundreds  of  poor  but  deserv¬ 
ing  students.  Without  them  I  question  whether  I  should  ever 
have  gotten  through  Hampton. 

When  I  first  went  to  Hampton  I  do  not  recall  that  I  had  ever 
slept  in  a  bed  that  had  two  sheets  on  it.  In  those  days  there 
were  not  many  buildings  there,  and  room  was  very  precious. 
There  were  seven  other  boys  in  the  same  room  with  me;  most 
of  them,  however,  students  who  had  been  there  for  sometime. 
The  sheets  were  quite  a  puzzle  to  me.  The  first  night  I  slept 
under  both  of  them,  and  the  second  night  I  slept  on  top  of 
both  of  them;  but  by  watching  the  other  boys  I  learned  my 
lesson  in  this,  and  have  been  trying  to  follow  it  ever  since  and 
to  teach  it  to  others. 

I  was  among  the  youngest  of  the  students  who  were  in 
Hampton  at  that  time.  Most  of  the  students  were  men  and 
women — some  as  old  as  forty  years  of  age.  As  I  now  recall 
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the  scene  of  my  first  year,  I  do  not  believe  that  one  often  has 
the  opportunity  of  coming  into  contact  with  three  or  'four  hun¬ 
dred  men  and  women  who  were  so  tremendously  in  earnest  as 
these  men  and  women  were.  Every  hour  was  occupied  in  study 
or  work.  Nearly  all  had  had  enough  actual  contact  with  the 
world  to  teach  them  the  need  of  education.  Many  of  the  older 
ones  were,  of  course,  too  old  to  master  the  textbooks  very 
thoroughly,  and  it  was  often  sad  to  watch  their  struggles;  but 
they  made  up  in  earnestness  much  of  what  they  lacked  in 
books.  Many  of  them  were  as  poor  as  I  was,  and,  besides 
having  to  wrestle  with  their  books,  they  had  to  struggle  with 
a  poverty  which  prevented  their  having  the  necessities  of  life. 
Many  of  them  had  aged  parents  who  were  dependent  upon 
them,  and  some  of  them  were  men  who  had  wives  whose  support 
in  some  way  they  had  to  provide  for. 

The  great  and  prevailing  idea  that  seemed  to  take  possession 
of  everyone  was  to  prepare  himself  to  lift  up  the  people  at 
his  home.  No  one  seemed  to  think  of  himself.  And  the  officers 
and  teachers,  what  a  rare  set  of  human  beings  they  were! 
They  worked  for  the  students  night  and  day,  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  They  seemed  happy  only  when  they  were  help¬ 
ing  the  students  in  some  manner.  Whenever  it  is  written — 
and  I  hope  it  will  be — the  part  that  the  Yankee  teachers  played 
in  the  education  of  the  Negroes  immediately  after  the  War  will 
make  one  of  the  most  thrilling  parts  of  the  history  of  this 
country.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  whole  South 
will  appreciate  this  service  in  a  way  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  do. 

CONCLUSION 

As  I  write  the  closing  words  of  this  autobiography  I  find 
myself — not  by  design — in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Virginia:  the 
city  which  only  a  few  decades  ago  was  the  capital  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  where,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  because 
of  my  poverty,  I  slept  night  after  night  under  a  sidewalk. 

This  time  I  am  in  Richmond  as  the  guest  of  the  colored 
people  of  the  city;  and  came  at  their  request  to  deliver  an 
address  last  night  to  both  races  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  the 
largest  and  finest  audience  room  in  the  city.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  colored  people  had  ever  been  permitted  to 
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use  this  hall.  The  day  before  I  came,  the  city  council  passed 
a  vote  to  attend  the  meeting  in  a  body  to  hear  me  speak.  The 
state  Legislature,  including  the  House  of  Delegates  and  the 
Senate,  also  passed  a  unanimous  vote  to  attend  in  a  body.  In 
the  presence  of  hundreds  of  colored  people,  many  distinguished 
white  citizens,  the  city  council,  the  state  Legislature,  and  state 
officials,  I  delivered  my  message,  which  was  one  of  hope  and 
cheer;  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thanked  both  races 
for  this  welcome  back  to  the  state  that  gave  me  birth. 


IV.  THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY 

By  Edward  E.  Hale 

I  suppose  that  very  few  casual  readers  of  the  New  York 
Herald  of  August  13th  observed,  in  an  obscure  corner  among 
the  “Deaths, ”  the  announcement — 

“Nolan.  Died,  on  board  U.  S.  Corvette  Levant,  Lat.  2°  11'  S.,  Long. 
131°  W.,  on  the  11th  of  May,  Philip  Nolan.” 

I  happened  to  observe  it,  because  I  was  stranded  at  the  old 
Mission  House  in  Mackinaw,  waiting  for  a  Lake  Superior 
steamer  which  did  not  choose  to  come,  and  I  was  devouring 
to  the  very  stubble  all  the  current  literature  I  could  get  hold 
of,  even  down  to  the  deaths  and  marriages  in  the  Herald.  My 
memory  for  names  and  people  is  good,  and  the  reader  will 
see,  as  he  goes  on,  that  I  had  reason  enough  to  remember  Philip 
Nolan.  There  are  hundreds  of  readers  who  would  have  paused 
at  that  announcement,  if  the  officer  of  the  Levant  who  reported 
it  had  chosen  to  make  it  thus: — “Died,  May  11th,  The  Man 
without  a  Country.”  For  it  was  as  “the  man  without  a 
country”  that  poor  Philip  Nolan  had  generally  been  known  by  the 
officers  who  had  him  in  charge  during  some  fifty  years,  as,  indeed, 
by  all  men  who  sailed  under  them.  I  dare  say  there  is  many 
a  man  who  has  taken  wine  with  him  once  a  fortnight,  in  a 
three  years’  cruise,  who  never  knew  that  his  name  was  Nolan, 
or  whether  the  poor  wretch  had  any  name  at  all. 

Corvette.  The  French  name  for  a  wooden  sloop  of  war,  having  only 
one  tier  of  guns. 

Levant.  A  ship  once  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  but  which  had 
disappeared  years  before  being  introduced  into  the  story. 

Lat.,  etc.  To  emphasize  the  improbability  of  the  story,  Dr.  Hale  said 
that  he  had  meant  for  the  Levant  to  be  heard  from  on  top  of  the  Andes; 
but  some  careful  proofreader  removed  this  intentional  inconsistency. 

Mackinaw.  (Mackinac.)  A  town  situated  on  a  small  island  of  the  same 
name,  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Lake  Huron. 

Lake  Superior.  One  of  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America,  and  the 
largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world. 
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There  can  now  be  no  possible  harm  in  telling  this  poor  crea¬ 
ture’s  story.  Reason  enough  there  has  been  till  now,  ever  since 
Madison’s  administration  went  out  in  1817,  for  very  strict 
secrecy,  the  secrecy  of  honor  itself,  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Navy  who  had  had  Nolan  in  successive  charge.  And  certainly  it 
speaks  well  for  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  profession,  and  the 
personal  honor  of  its  members,  that  to  the  press  this  man’s 
story  has  been  wholly  unknown — and,  I  think,  to  the  country 
at  large  also.  I  have  reason  to  think,  from  some  investigations 
I  made  in  the  Naval  Archives  when  I  was  attached  to  the 
Bureau  of  Construction,  that  every  official  report  relating  to 
him  was  burned  when  Ross  burned  the  public  buildings  at 
Washington.  One  of  the  Tuckers,  or  possibly  one  of  the 
Watsons,  had  Nolan  in  charge  at  the  end  of  the  war;  and  when, 
on  returning  from  his  cruise,  he  reported  at  Washington  to 
one  of  the  Crowninshields — who  was  in  the  Navy  Department 
when  he  came  home — he  found  that  the  Department  ignored 
the  whole  business.  Whether  they  really  knew  nothing  about 
it  or  whether  it  was  a  “non  mi  ricordo”  determined  on  as  a 
piece  of  policy,  I  do  not  know.  But  this  I  do  know,  that  since 
1817,  and  possibly  before,  no  naval  officer  has  mentioned  Nolan 
in  his  report  of  a  cruise. 

But,  as  I  say,  there  is  no  need  for  secrecy  any  longer.  And 
now  the  poor  creature  is  dead,  it  seems  to  me  worth  while  to 
tell  a  little  of  his  story,  by  way  of  showing  young  Americans 
of  today  what  it  is  to  be  A  Man  without  a  Country. 

Philip  Nolan  was  as  fine  a  young  officer  as  there  was  in  the 
“Legion  of  the  West,”  as  the  Western  Division  of  our  Army 

Madison's  administration.  James  Madison  (1751-1836),  fourth  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States.  His  administration  was  from  1809-1817. 

Esprit  de  corps.  The  common  spirit  or  disposition  developed  among 
men  in  association,  as  those  of  the  Army,  Navy,  etc. 

Naval  Archives.  The  place  where  the  records  of  the  Navy  are  kept. 

Bureau  of  Construction.  The  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  is 
an  office  connected  with  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Ross.  Robert  Ross,  the  General  in  command  of  the  British  troops  at 
Washington,  in  1814. 

Crowninshields.  One  of  the  Crowninshields,  Benjamin  W.,  was  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  in  1814.  The  other  was  appointed  in  1805,  but  never 
served. 

Non  mi  ricordo.  I  do  not  remember. 
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was  then  called.  When  Aaron  Burr  made  his  first  dashing 
expedition  down  to  New  Orleans  in  1805,  at  Fort  Massac,  or 
somewhere  above  on  the  river,  he  met,  as  the  Devil  would  have 
it,  this  gay,  dashing,  bright  young  fellow,  at  some  dinner  party* 
I  think.  Burr  marked  him,  talked  to  him,  walked  with  him, 
took  him  a  day  or  two's  voyage  in  his  flatboat,  and,  in  short, 
fascinated  him.  For  the  next  year,  barrack  life  was  very  tame 
to  poor  Nolan.  He  occasionally  availed  himself  of  the  per¬ 
mission  the  great  man  had  given  him  to  write  to  him.  Long, 
high-worded,  stilted  letters  the  poor  boy  wrote  and  rewrote 
and  copied.  But  never  a  line  did  he  have  in  reply  from  the 
gay  deceiver.  The  other  boys  in  the  garrison  sneered  at  him, 
because  he  sacrificed  in  this  unrequited  affection  for  a  politician 
the  time  which  they  devoted  to  Monongahela,  hazard,  and  high- 
low- jack.  Bourbon,  euchre,  and  poker  were  still  unknown. 
But  one  day  Nolan  had  his  revenge.  This  time  Burr  came 
down  the  river,  not  as  an  attorney  seeking  a  place  for  his  office, 
but  as  a  disguised  conqueror.  He  had  defeated  I  know  not 
how  many  district  attorneys;  he  had  dined  at  I  know  not  how 

Aaron  Burr.  (1756-1836.)  Born  at  Newark,  N.  X,  and  died  at  Port 
Richmond,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  being  with  the  Canada  expedition  in  1775,  and  at  Monmouth  in  1778. 
In  1783,  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York;  was  United  States 
Senator  from  New  York,  1791-97;  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
1801-1805.  His  political  prospects  were  destroyed  when  he  killed  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  a  duel.  About  1805  he  conceived  the  plan,  as  was  subse¬ 
quently  charged  at  his  trial,  of  conquering  Texas,  perhaps  Mexico,  and 
of  establishing  a  republic  at  the  South,  with  New  Orleans  as  the  capital. 
Of  this  republic  he  was  to  be  the  president.  By  the  aid  of  a  man  named 
Blennerhassett,  and  others,  he  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  vast  tract  of  land 
on  the  Washita  River,  which  was  to  serve  as  the  starting  point  of  an  ex¬ 
pedition,  to  be  led  by  him  in  person.  He  was  arrested  in  Mississippi  Ter¬ 
ritory,  in  1807,  was  tried  for  treason  at  Richmond,  Va.,  but  was  acquitted. 

New  Orleans.  The  chief  city  of  Louisiana. 

Flatboat.  A  large  flat-bottomed  boat  roughly  made,  of  strong  timbers. 
Flatboats  were  used  extensively  for  floating  merchandise,  etc.,  down  the 
Mississippi  and  other  western  rivers. 

Barrack  life.  The  barracks  are  buildings  in  which  both  officers  and  men 
are  lodged  in  a  fortified  town  or  other  places. 

Stilted.  Stiff  and  formal. 

Garrison.  A  body  of  troops  stationed  in  a  fort  or  fortified  town. 

Monongahela.  A  brand  of  American  whiskey. 

Hazard.  A  game  played  with  dice. 

High-low- jack.  A  game  of  cards. 

Bourbon.  Another  brand  of  whiskey. 

Euchre  and  poker.  Games  of  cards  of  a  later  date  than  the  other  games 
mentioned. 
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many  public  dinners;  he  had  been  heralded  in  I  know  not  how 
many  Weekly  Arguses,  and  it  was  rumored  that  he  had  an  army 
behind  him  and  an  empire  before  him.  It  was  a  great  day — 
his  arrival — to  poor  Nolan.  Burr  had  not  been  at  the  fort  an 
hour  before  he  sent  for  him.  That  evening  he  asked  Nolan 
to  take  him  out  in  his  skiff,  to  show  him  a  canebrake  or  a 
cottonwood  tree,  as  he  said — really  to  seduce  him ;  and  by  the 
time  the  sail  was  over,  Nolan  was  enlisted  body  and  soul. 
From  that  time,  though  he  did  not  yet  know  it,  he  lived  as  A 
Man  without  a  Country. 

What  Burr  meant  to  do  I  know  no  more  than  you,  dear 
reader.  It  is  none  of  our  business  just  now’.  Only,  when  the 
grand  catastrophe  came,  and  Jefferson  and  the  House  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  of  that  day  undertook  to  break  on  the  wheel  all  the 
possible  Clarences  of  the  then  House  of  York,  by  the  great 
treason  trial  at  Richmond,  some  of  the  lesser  fry  in  that  dis¬ 
tant  Mississippi  Valley,  which  was  farther  from  us  than  Puget's 
Sound  is  today,  introduced  the  like  novelty  on  their  provincial 
stage,  and,  to  while  away  the  monotony  of  the  summer  at 
Fort  Adams,  got  up,  for  spectacles,  a  string  of  court  martials 
on  the  officers  there.  One  and  another  of  the  colonels  and  majors 


Arguses.  In  Greek  mythology,  Argus  was  a  giant  having  many  eyes. 
The  name  is  often  applied  in  a  general  way  to  local  newspapers. 

Skiff.  A  small,  light  boat. 

Canebrake.  A  thicket  of  canes. 

Cottonwood  tree.  Another  name  for  the  poplar  and  aspen  trees.  So 
called  from  the  light,  cottony  tuft  at  the  base  of  the  numerous  small  seeds. 

Seduce.  To  entice  to  evil;  to  draw  aside  from  right. 

Jefferson.  Thomas  Jefferson  (1743-1826).  He  was  the  third  President 
of  the  United  States,  1801-1809. 

Break  on  the  wheel.  A  method  of  punishment  once  used  in  some  parts 
of  Europe.  The  condemned  person  was  tortured  and  put  to  death  by  being 
stretched  on  a  cart  wheel,  or  a  wooden  frame  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew’s 
cross,  and  having  the  limbs  broken  with  an  iron  bar. 

Clarences.  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  brother  of  Edward  IV  of 
England,  was  executed  by  order  of  the  king  for  deserting  the  House  of 
York  and  joining  that  of  Lancaster. 

Treason  trial  at  Richmond.  The  trial  of  Aaron  Burr.  See  note  on 
page  83. 

Lesser  fry.  A  contemptuous  term  for  persons  or  things  of  no  importance. 

Puget's  Sound.  An  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  the  state 
of  Washington. 

Court  martials.  Military  courts  for  trying  those  who  have  committed 
military  offences. 
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were  tried,  and,  to  fill  out  the  list,  little  Nolan,  against  whom, 
Heaven  knows,  there  was  evidence  enough — that  he  was  sick 
of  the  service,  had  been  willing  to  be  false  to  it,  and  would 
have  obeyed  any  order  to  march  anywhither  with  anyone  who 
would  follow  him  had  the  order  been  signed,  “By  command  of 
His  Exc.  A.  Burr.”  The  courts  dragged  on.  The  big  flies 
escaped — rightly  for  all  I  know.  Nolan  was  proved  guilty 
enough,  as  I  say;  yet  you  and  I  would  never  have  heard  of  him, 
reader,  but  that,  when  the  president  of  the  court  asked  him 
at  the  close,  whether  he  wished  to  say  anything  to  show  that 
he  had  always  been  faithful  to  the  United  States,  he  cried  out, 
in  a  fit  of  frenzy — 

“D — n  the  United  States!  I  wish  1  may  never  hear  of  the 
United  States  again!” 

I  suppose  he  did  not  know  how  the  words  shocked  old  Colonel 
Morgan,  who  was  holding  the  court.  Half  the  officers  who 
sat  in  it  had  served  through  the  Revolution,  and  their  lives, 
not  to  say  their  necks,  had  been  risked  for  the  very  idea  which 
he  so  cavalierly  cursed  in  his  madness.  He,  on  his  part,  had 
grown  up  in  the  West  of  those  days,  in  the  midst  of  “Spanish 
plot,”  “Orleans  plot,”  and  all  the  rest.  He  had  been  educated 
on  a  plantation  where  the  finest  company  was  a  Spanish  officer 
or  a  French  merchant  from  Orleans.  His  education,  such  as 
it  was,  had  been  perfected  in  commercial  expeditions  to  Vera 
Cruz,  and  I  think  he  told  me  his  father  once  hired  an  English¬ 
man  to  be  a  private  tutor  for  a  winter  on  the  plantation.  He 
had  spent  half  his  youth  with  an  older  brother,  hunting  horses 
in  Texas;  and,  in  a  word,  to  him  “United  States”  was  scarcely 
a  reality.  Yet  he  had  been  fed  by  “United  States”  for  all  the 
years  since  he  had  been  in  the  Army.  He  had  sworn  on  his 
faith  as  a  Christian  to  be  true  to  “United  States.”  It  was 
“United  States”  which  gave  him  the  uniform  he  wore,  and  the 
sword  by  his  side.  Nay,  my  poor  Nolan,  it  was  only  because 

Spanish  plot.  Gen.  Francisco  Miranda,  a  Spanish-American  revolu¬ 
tionist,  undertook  to  form  the  Spanish  provinces  of  America  into  a  republic, 
but  was  unsuccessful. 

Orleans  plot.  In  1795,  by  a  treaty  with  Spain,  the  United  States  secured 
a  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  for  the  produce  of  the  West.  Later 
the  Spanish  authorities  withdrew  this  right,  which  so  incensed  the  people 
in  the  western  section  of  the  United  States  that  during  the  administration 
of  President  John  Adams  they  recommended  that  New  Orleans  be  taken 
by  force.  The  difficulty,  however,  was  averted,  and  quiet  was  restored. 

Vera  Cruz.  The  chief  city  of  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico. 
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“United  States”  had  picked  you  out  first  as  one  of  her  own 
confidential  men  of  honor  that  A.  Burr  cared  for  you  a  straw 
more  than  for  the  flatboat  men  who  sailed  his  ark  for  him. 
1  do  not  excuse  Nolan;  I  only  explain  to  the  reader  why  he 
damned  his  country,  and  wished  he  might  never  hear  her  name 
again. 

He  never  did  hear  her  name  but  once  again.  From  that 
moment,  September  23,  1807,  till  the  day  he  died,  May  11,  1863, 
he  never  heard  her  name  again.  For  that  half  century  and 
more  he  was  a  man  without  a  country. 

Old  Morgan,  as  I  said,  was  terribly  shocked.  If  Nolan  had 
compared  George  Washington  to  Benedict  Arnold,  or  had  cried, 
“God  save  King  George,”  Morgan  would  not  have  felt  worse.  He 
called  the  court  into  his  private  room,  and  returned  in  fifteen 
minutes,  with  a  face  like  a  sheet,  to  say — 

“Prisoner,  hear  the  sentence  of  the  court !  The  court  decides, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  that  you  never  hear 
the  name  of  the  United  States  again.” 

Nolan  laughed.  But  nobody  else  laughed.  Old  Morgan  was 
too  solemn,  and  the  whole  room  was  hushed  dead  as  night  for 
a  minute.  Even  Nolan  lost  his  swagger  in  a  moment.  Then 
Morgan  added — 

“Mr.  Marshal,  take  the  prisoner  to  Orleans  in  an  armed  boat, 
and  deliver  him  to  the  naval  commander  there.” 

The  marshal  gave  his  orders  and  the  prisoner  was  taken 
out  of  court. 

“Mr.  Marshal,”  continued  Old  Morgan,  “see  that  no  one  men¬ 
tions  the  United  States  to  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Marshal,  make 
my  respects  to  Lieutenant  Mitchell  at  Orleans,  and  request  him 
to  order  that  no  one  shall  mention  the  United  States  to  the 
prisoner  while  he  is  on  board  ship.  You  will  receive  your 
written  orders  from  the  officer  on  duty  here  this  evening.  The 
court  is  adjourned  without  day.” 

I  have  always  supposed  that  Colonel  Morgan  himself  took 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  to  Washington  City,  and  explained 
them  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  Certain  it  is  that  the  President  ap¬ 
proved  them — certain,  that  is,  if  I  may  believe  the  men  who 
say  they  have  seen  his  signature.  Before  the  Nautilus  got 
round  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Northern  Atlantic  coast  with  the 

Without  day.  The  court  was  adjourned  without  any  day  for  reassem¬ 
bling  being  named. 
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prisoner  on  board,  the  sentence  had  been  approved,  and  he  was 
a  man  without  a  country. 

The  plan  then  adopted  was  substantially  the  same  which  was 
necessarily  followed  ever  after.  Perhaps  it  was  suggested  by 
the  necessity  of  sending  him  by  water  from  Fort  Adams  and 
Orleans.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy — it  must  have  been  the 
first  Crowninshield,  though  he  is  a  man  I  do  not  remember — 
was  requested  to  put  Nolan  on  board  a  government  vessel 
bound  on  a  long  cruise,  and  to  direct  that  he  should  be  only 
so  far  confined  there  as  to  make  it  certain  that  he  never  saw 
or  heard  of  the  country.  We  had  few  long  cruises  then,  and 
the  Navy  was  very  much  out  of  favor;  and  as  almost  all  of 
this  story  is  traditional,  as  I  have  explained,  I  do  not  know 
certainly  what  his  first  cruise  was.  But  the  commander  to 
whom  he  was  intrusted — perhaps  it  was  Tingey  or  Shaw, 
though  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  younger  men — we  are  all  old 
enough  now — regulated  the  etiquette  and  the  precautions  of 
the  affair,  and  according  to  his  scheme  they  were  carried  out, 
I  suppose,  till  Nolan  died. 

When  I  was  second  officer  of  the  Intrepid ,  some  thirty  years 
after,  I  saw  the  original  paper  of  instructions.  I  have  been 
sorry  ever  since  that  I  did  not  copy  the  whole  of  it.  It  ran, 
however,  much  in  this  way: 

“Washington  (with  a  date,  which 

must  have  been  late  in  1807). 

“Sir — You  will  receive  from  Lieutenant  Neale  the  person  of 
Philip  Nolan,  late  a  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army. 

“This  person  on  his  trial  by  court  martial  ‘expressed  with  an 
oath  the  wish  that  he  might  never  hear  of  the  United  States 
again/ 

“The  court  sentenced  him  to  have  his  wish  fulfilled. 

“For  the  present,  the  execution  of  the  order  is  intrusted  by  the 
President  to  this  Department.  <* 

“You  will  take  the  prisoner  on  board  your  ship,  and  keep  him 
there  with  such  precautions  as  shall  prevent  his  escape. 

“You  will  provide  him  with  such  quarters,  rations,  and  clothing 
as  would  be  proper  for  an  officer  of  his  late  rank,  if  he  were  a 
passenger  on  your  vessel  on  the  business  of  his  Government. 

“The  gentlemen  on  board  will  make  any  arrangements  agree¬ 
able  to  themselves  regarding  his  society.  He  is  to  be  exposed  to 
no  indignity  of  any  kind,  nor  is  he  ever  unnecessarily  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  he  is  a  prisoner. 

“But  under  no  circumstances  is  he  ever  to  hear  of  his  country 
or  to  see  any  information  regarding  it;  and  you  will  specially 
caution  all  the  officers  under  your  command  to  take  care,  that,  in 


Crowninshield.  See  note  at  the  bottom  of  page  82. 
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the  various  indulgences  which  may  be  granted,  this  rule,  in  which 
his  punishment  is  involved,  shall  not  be  broken. 

“It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  that  he  shall  never  again 
see  the  country  which  he  has  disowned.  Before  the  end  of  your 
cruise  you  will  receive  orders  which  will  give  effect  to  this 
intention. 

“Respectfully  yours, 

“W.  Southard 

“For  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy” 

If  I  had  only  preserved  the  whole  of  this  paper,  there  would 
be  no  break  in  the  beginning  of  my  sketch  of  this  story.  For 
Captain  Shaw,  if  it  were  he,  handed  it  to  his  successor  in  the 
charge,  and  he  to  his,  and  I  suppose  the  commander  of  the 
Levant  has  it  today  as  his  authority  for  keeping  this  man  in 
this  mild  custody. 

The  rule  adopted  on  board  the  ships  on  which  I  have  met 
“the  man  without  a  country”  was,  I  think,  transmitted  from 
the  beginning.  No  mess  liked  to  have  him  permanently,  be¬ 
cause  his  presence  cut  off  all  talk  of  home  or  of  the  prospect 
of  return,  or  politics  or  letters,  of  peace  or  of  war — cut  off 
more  than  half  the  talk  men  liked  to  have  at  sea.  But  it  was 
always  thought  too  hard  that  he  should  never  meet  the  rest  of 
us,  except  to  touch  hats,  and  we  finally  sank  into  one  system. 
He  was  not  permitted  to  talk  with  the  men,  unless  an  officer 
was  by.  With  officers  he  had  unrestrained  intercourse,  as  far 
as  they  and  he  chose.  But  he  grew  shy,  though  he  had  favor¬ 
ites:  I  was  one.  Then  the  captain  always  asked  him  to  dinner 
on  Monday.  Every  mess  in  succession  took  up  the  invitation 
in  its  turn.  According  to  the  size  of  the  ship,  you  had  him 
at  your  mess  more  or  less  often  at  dinner.  His  breakfast  he 
ate  in  his  own  stateroom — he  always  had  a  stateroom — which 
was  where  a  sentinel  or  somebody  on  the  watch  could  see  the 
door.  And  whatever  else  he  ate  or  drank,  he  ate  or  drank 
alone.  Sometimes,  when  the  marines  or  sailors  had  any  special 
jollification,  they  were  permitted  to  invite  “Plain  Buttons,” 
as  they  called  him.  Then  Nolan  was  sent  with  some  officer, 
and  the  men  were  forbidden  to  speak  of  home  while  he  was 
there.  I  believe  the  theory  was  that  the  sight  of  his  punish¬ 
ment  did  them  good.  They  called  him  “Plain  Buttons,”  be¬ 
cause  while  he  always  chose  to  wear  a  regulation  army  uniform, 
he  was  not  permitted  to  wear  the  army  button,  for  the  reason 
that  it  bore  either  the  initials  or  the  insignia  of  the  country 
he  had  disowned. 

Mess.  In  the  Army  or  Navy,  a  group  of  officers  or  men  who  regularly 
take  their  meals  in  company. 

Insignia.  Badges  or  other  distinguishing  marks  of  office  or  honor. 
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I  remember,  soon  after  I  joined  the  Navy,  I  was  on  shore 
with  some  of  the  older  officers  from  our  ship  and  from  the 
Brandywine,  which  we  had  met  at  Alexandria.  We  had  leave 
to  make  a  party  and  go  up  to  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids.  As 
we  jogged  along  (you  went  on  donkeys  then),  some  of  the 
gentlemen  (we  boys  call  them  “Dons,”  but  the  phrase  was  long 
since  changed)  fell  to  talking  about  Nolan,  and  someone  told 
the  system  which  was  adopted  from  the  first  about  his  books 
and  other  reading.  As  he  was  almost  never  permitted  to  go 
on  shore,  even  though  the  vessel  lay  in  port  for  months,  his 
time  at  the  best  hung  heavy;  and  everybody  was  permitted  to 
lend  him  books,  if  they  were  not  published  in  America  and 
made  no  allusion  to  it.  These  were  common  enough  in  the  old 
days,  when  people  in  the  other  hemisphere  talked  of  the  United 
States  as  little  as  we  do  of  Paraguay.  He  had  almost  all  the 
foreign  papers  that  came  into  the  ship,  sooner  or  later;  only 
somebody  must  go  over  them  first,  and  cut  out  any  advertise¬ 
ment  or  str&y  paragraph  that  alluded  to  America.  This  was 
a  little  cruel  sometimes,  when  the  back  of  what  was  cut  out 
might  be  as  innocent  as  Hesiod.  Right  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
Napoleon’s  battles,  or  one  of  Canning’s  speeches,  poor  Nolan 
would  find  a  great  hole,  because  on  the  back  of  the  page  of 
that  paper  there  had  been  an  advertisement  of  a  packet  for 
New  York,  or  a  scrap  from  the  President’s  message.  I  say 
this  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  this  plan,  which  after¬ 
wards  I  had  enough  and  more  than  enough  to  do  with.  I  re¬ 
member  it,  because  poor  Phillips,  who  was  of  the  party,  as 
soon  as  the  allusion  to  reading  was  made,  told  a  story  of  some¬ 
thing  which  happened  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  Nolan’s 
first  voyage ;  and  it  is  the  only  thing  I  ever  knew  of  that  voyage. 
They  had  touched  at  the  Cape,  and  had  done  the  civil  thing 
with  the  English  Admiral  and  the  fleet,  and  then,  leaving  for 
a  long  cruise  up  the  Indian  Ocean,  Phillips  had  borrowed  a  lot 
of  English  books  from  an  officer,  which,  in  those  days,  as 

Alexandria.  A  famous  seaport  of  Egypt,  named  for  Alexander  the 
Great,  by  whom  it  was  founded. 

Cairo.  The  capital  of  Egypt,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile. 

The  Pyramids.  The  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  in  Egypt.  They  are  the  north¬ 
ernmost  surviving  group  of  a  range  of  about  seventy  pyramids. 

Paraguay.  A  country  of  South  America. 

Hesiod.  A  celebrated  Greek  poet,  who  probably  lived  about  765  B.  C. 

Canning’s  speeches.  George  Canning  (1770-1827),  a  celebrated  English 
statesman  and  orator. 

Packet.  A  ship  or  vessel  which  carried  letters  and  passengers  as  well 
as  freight. 
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indeed  in  these,  was  quite  a  windfall.  Among  them,  as  the 
Devil  would  order,  was  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  which  they 
had  all  of  them  heard  of,  but  which  most  of  them  had  never 
seen.  I  think  it  could  not  have  been  published  long.  Well, 
nobody  thought  there  could  be  any  risk  of  anything  national 
in  that,  though  Phillips  swore  old  Shaw  had  cut  out  The  Tempest 
from  Shakespeare  before  he  let  Nolan  have  it,  because  he 
said  “the  Bermudas  ought  to  be  ours,  and,  by  Jove,  should 
be  one  day.”  So  Nolan  was  permitted  to  join  the  circle  one 
afternoon  when  a  lot  of  them  sat  on  deck  smoking  and  reading 
aloud.  People  do  not  do  such  things  so  often  now;  but  when 
I  was  young  we  got  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  time  so.  Well,  so 
it  happened  that  in  his  turn  Nolan  took  the  book  and  read  to 
the  others;  and  he  read  very  well,  as  I  know.  Nobody  in  the 
circle  knew  a  line  of  the  poem,  only  it  was  all  magic  and  Border 
chivalry,  and  was  ten  thousand  years  ago.  Poor  Nolan  read 
steadily  through  the  fifth  canto,  stopped  a  minute  and  drank 
something,  and  then  began,  without  a  thought  of  what  was 
coming — 

“Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said,” — 

It  seems  impossible  to  us  that  anybody  ever  heard  this  for 
the  first  time;  but  all  these  fellows  did  then,  and  poor  Nolan 
himself  went  on,  still  unconsciously  or  mechanically — 

“This  is  my  own,  my  native  land!” 

Then  they  all  saw  something  was  to  pay;  but  he  expected  to 
get  through,  I  suppose,  turned  a  little  pale,  but  plunged  on — 

“Whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  burned, 

As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? — 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well,” — 

By  this  time  the  men  were  all  beside  themselves,  wishing  there 
was  any  way  to  make  him  turn  over  two  pages ;  but  he  had 
not  quite  presence  of  mind  for  that;  he  gagged  a  little,  colored 
crimson,  and  staggered  on — 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  This  poem,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  pub¬ 
lished  about  1805. 

The  Bermudas.  See  Shakespeare’s  The  Tempest ,  Act  I,  Scene  2:  “The 
still-vex’d  Bermoothes.” 

Border  chivalry.  The  warfare  carried  on  by  the  Border  Knights,  on 
the  border  between  England  and  Scotland. 
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“For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 

Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim, 

Despite  these  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 

The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self,” 

and  here  the  poor  fellow  choked,  could  not  go  on,  but  started 
up,  swung  the  book  into  the  sea,  vanished  into  his  stateroom, 
“And  by  Jove,”  said  Phillips,  “we  did  not  see  him  for  two 
months  again.  And  I  had  to  make  up  some  beggarly  story  to 
that  English  surgeon  why  I  did  not  return  his  Walter  Scott 
to  him.” 

That  story  shows  about  the  time  when  Nolan’s  braggadocio 
must  have  broken  down.  At  first,  they  said  he  took  a  very 
high  tone,  considered  his  imprisonment  a  mere  farce,  affected 
to  enjoy  the  voyage,  and  all  that;  but  Phillips  said  that  after 
he  came  out  of  his  stateroom  he  never  was  the  same  man  again. 
He  never  read  aloud  again,  unless  it  was  the  Bible  or  Shake¬ 
speare  or  something  else  he  was  sure  of.  But  it  was  not  that 
merely.  He  never  entered  in  with  the  other  young  men  exactly 
as  a  companion  again.  He  was  always  shy  afterwards,  when 
I  knew  him — very  seldom  spoke,  unless  he  was  spoken  to, 
except  to  a  very  few  friends.  He  lighted  up  occasionally — 
I  remember  late  in  his  life  hearing  him  fairly  eloquent  on 
something  which  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  one  of  Flechier’s 
sermons — but  generally  he  had  the  nervous,  tired  look  of  a 
heart-wounded  man. 

When  Captain  Shaw  was  coming  home — if  as  I  say,  it  was 
Shaw — rather  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  they  made  one  of 
the  Windward  Islands,  and  lay  off  and  on  for  nearly  a  week. 
The  boys  said  the  officers  were  sick  of  salt  junk,  and  meant  to 
have  turtle  soup  before  they  came  home.  But  after  several  days 
the  Warren  came  to  the  same  rendezvous;  they  exchanged  sig- 


Self.  The  concluding  lines  are: 

“Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 

To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 

Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung.” 

Braggadocio.  Vain  boasting. 

Flechier’s  sermons.  Esprit  Flechier  (1632-1710),  a  French  pulpit 
orator,  made  Bishop  of  Nimes  in  1687. 

Windward  Islands.  A  group  of  islands  of  the  West  Indies;  also  called 
the  Lesser  Antilles.  They  belong  to  Great  Britain. 

Salt  junk.  The  sailor’s  term  for  salted  meat. 

Rendezvous.  A  meeting  place;  here  the  place  where  ships  were  ordered 
to  join  company. 
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nals ;  she  sent  to  Phillips  and  these  homeward  bound  men,  letters 
and  papers  and  told  them  she  was  outward  bound,  perhaps  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  took  poor  Nolan  and  his  traps  on  the 
boat  back  to  try  his  second  cruise.  He  looked  very  blank  when 
he  was  told  to  get  ready  to  join  her.  He  had  known  enough 
of  the  signs  of  the  sky  to  know  that  till  that  moment  he  was 
going  “home.”  But  this  was  a  distinct  evidence  of  something 
he  had  not  thought  of,  perhaps — that  there  was  no  going  home 
for  him,  even  to  a  prison.  And  this  was  the  first  of  some 
twenty  such  transfers,  which  brought  him  sooner  or  later  into 
half  our  best  vessels,  but  which  kept  him  all  his  life  at  least 
some  hundred  miles  from  the  country  he  had  hoped  he  might 
never  hear  of  again. 

It  may  have  been  on  that  second  cruise — it  was  once  when 
he  was  up  the  Mediterranean — that  Mrs.  Graff,  the  celebrated 
Southern  beauty  of  those  days  danced  with  him.  They  had 
been  lying  a  long  time  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the  officers 
were  very  intimate  in  the  English  fleet,  and  there  had  been 
great  festivities,  and  our  men  thought  they  must  give  a  great 
ball  on  board  the  ship.  How  they  ever  did  it  on  board  the 
Warren  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  was  not  the 
Warren,  or  perhaps  ladies  did  not  take  up  so  much  room  as 
they  do  now.  They  wanted  to  use  Nolan’s  stateroom  for  some¬ 
thing,  and  they  hated  to  do  it  without  asking  him  to  the  ball; 
so  the  captain  said  they  might  ask  him,  if  they  would  be 
responsible  that  he  did  not  talk  with  the  wrong  people,  “who 
would  give  him  intelligence.”  So  the  dance  went  on,  the  finest 
party  that  had  ever  been  known,  I  dare  say;  for  I  never  heard 
of  a  man-of-war  ball  that  was  not.  For  ladies  they  had  the 
family  of  the  American  consul,  one  or  two  travelers,  who  had 
adventured  so  far,  and  a  nice  bevy  of  English  girls  and  matrons, 
perhaps  Lady  Hamilton  herself. 

Well,  different  officers  relieved  each  other  in  standing  and 
talking  with  Nolan  in  a  friendly  way,  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
nobody  else  spoke  to  him.  The  dancing  went  on  with  spirit, 
and  after  a  while  even  the  fellows  who  took  this  honorary 
guard  of  Nolan  ceased  to  fear  any  contretemps.  Only  when 

Lady  Hamilton.  An  English  woman  of  great  beauty,  wife  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamilton,  British  Envoy  at  Naples,  1764-1800.  She  left  Italy  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  which  occurred  in  1803,  four  years  before  Nolan’s 
supposed  trial. 

Contretemps.  An  embarrassing  situation. 
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some  English  lady — Lady  Hamilton,  as  I  said,  perhaps — called 
for  a  set  of  “American  dances”  an  odd  thing  happened.  Every¬ 
body  then  danced  contra-dances.  The  black  band,  nothing  loath, 
conferred  as  to  what  “American  dances”  were,  and  started  off 
with  “Virginia  Reel,”  which  they  followed  with  “Money  Musk,” 
which,  in  its  turn  in  those  days,  should  have  been  followed  by 
“The  Old  Thirteen.”  But  just  as  Dick,  the  leader,  tapped  for 
his  fiddles  to  begin,  and  bent  forward,  about  to  say,  in  true 
Negro  state,  “  ‘The  Old  Thirteen/  gentlemen  and  ladies !”  as  he 
had  said  “  ‘Virginny  Reel/  if  you  please !”  and  “  ‘Money  Musk,’ 
if  you  please!”  the  captain’s  boy  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
whispered  to  him,  and  he  did  not  announce  the  name  of  the 
dance;  he  merely  bowed,  began  on  the  air,  and  they  all  fell 
to — the  officers  teaching  the  English  girls  the  figure,  but  not 
telling  them  why  it  had  no  name. 

But  that  is  not  the  story  I  started  to  tell. — As  the  dancing 
went  on,  Nolan  and  our  fellows  all  got  at  ease,  as  I  said — so 
much  so,  that  it  seemed  quite  ’  natural  for  him  to  bow  to  that 
splendid  Mrs.  Graff,  and  say — 

“I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  me,  Miss  Rutledge.  Shall 
I  have  the  honor  of  dancing?” 

He  did  it  so  quickly,  that  Fellows,  who  was  by  him,  could  not 
hinder  him.  She  laughed  and  said — 

“I  am  not  Miss  Rutledge  any  longer,  Mr.  Nolan;  but  I  will 
dance  all  the  same,”  just  nodded  to  Fellows,  as  if  to  say  he 
must  leave  Mr.  Nolan  to  her,  and  led  him  off  to  the  place  where 
the  dance  was  forming. 

Nolan  thought  he  had  got  his  chance.  He  had  known  her 
at  Philadelphia,  and  at  other  places  had  met  her,  and  this  was 
a  godsend.  You  could  not  talk  in  contra-dances  as  you  do  in 
cotillons,  or  even  in  the  pauses  of  waltzing;  but  there  were 
chances  for  tongues  and  sounds,  as  well  as  for  eyes  and  blushes. 
He  began  with  her  travels,  and  Europe,  and  Vesuvius,  and  the 

Contra-dances.  (Country  dance.)  A  dance  in  which  the  partners  are 
arranged  opposite  each  other  in  lines,  and  dance  in  couples  down  the  lines 
and  back  to  their  original  places. 

“Virginia  Reel”  and  “ Money  Musk.”  Old-fashioned  dances. 

Cotillon.  A  lively  French  dance,  in  which  two,  eight,  or  even  more  may 
participate.  It  consists  of  a  variety  of  steps  and  figures.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  danced  with  an  elaborate  series  of  figures,  known  as  the  “ger¬ 
man.” 

Vesuvius.  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  most  noted  volcano  in  the  world.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  Italy,  about  nine  miles  southeast  of  Naples. 
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French;  and  then,  when  they  had  worked  down,  and  had  that 
long  talking  time  at  the  bottom  of  the  set,  he  said,  boldly — a 
little  pale,  she  said,  as  she  told  me  the  story,  years  after — 

“And  what  do  you  hear  from  home,  Mrs.  Graff?” 

And  that  splendid  creature  looked  through  him.  Jove!  how 
she  must  have  looked  through  him! 

“Home!  !  Mr.  Nolan!  !  !  I  thought  you  were  the  man  who 
never  wanted  to  hear  of  home  again  !” — and  she  walked  directly 
up  the  deck  to  her  husband,  and  left  poor  Nolan  alone,  as  he 
always  was.  He  did  not  dance  again. 

I  cannot  give  any  history  of  him  in  order;  nobody  can  now; 
and,  indeed,  I  am  not  trying  to.  These  are  the  traditions, 
which  I  sort  out,  as  I  believe  them,  from  the  myths  which  have 
been  told  about  this  man  for  forty  years.  The  lies  that  have 
been  told  about  him  are  legion.  The  fellows  used  to  say  he 
was  the  “Iron  Mask” ;  and  poor  George  Pons  went  to  his  grave 
in  the  belief  that  this  was  the  author  of  “Junius,”  who  was 
being  punished  for  his  celebrated  libel  on  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Pons  was  not  very  strong  in  the  historical  line.  A  happier  story 
than  either  of  these  I  have  told  is  of  the  War.  That  came 
along  soon  after.  I  have  heard  this  affair  told  in  three  or 
four  ways — and,  indeed,  it  may  have  happened  more  than  once. 
But  which  ship  it  was  on  I  cannot  tell.  However,  in  one,  at 
least,  of  the  great  frigate  duels  with  the  English,  in  which 
the  Navy  was  really  baptized,  it  happened  that  a  round  shot 
from  the  enemy  entered  one  of  our  ports  square,  and  took 
right  down  the  officer  of  the  gun  himself,  and  almost  every 
man  of  the  gun's  crew.  Now  you  may  say  what  you  choose 
about  courage,  but  that  is  not  a  nice  thing  to  see.  But,  as  the 
men  who  were  not  killed  picked  themselves  up,  and  as  they 
and  the  surgeon's  people  were  carrying  off  the  bodies,  there 
appeared  Nolan,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  the  rammer  in  his 

Iron  Mask.  “The  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask”  was  a  mysterious  State 
prisoner  of  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He  always  wore  a 
mask  of  iron  covered  with  black  velvet. 

Junius.  The  fictitious  name  of  the  author  of  a  series  of  letters  directed 
against  the  British  ministry.  They  were  published  in  London  from  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1768,  to  January  21,  1772. 

Celebrated  libel.  A  series  of  letters  directed  against  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  written  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  were  published  anonymously  in  1801. 

Frigate  duels.  A  reference  to  the  naval  engagements  during  the  War 
of  1812. 
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hand,  and,  just  as  if  he  had  been  an  officer,  told  them  off  with 
authority — who  should  go  to  the  cockpit  with  the  wounded 
men,  who  should  stay  with  him — perfectly  cheery,  and  with 
that  way  which  makes  men  feel  sure  all  is  right  and  is 
going  to  be  right.  And  he  finished  loading  his  gun  with  his 
own  hands,  aimed  it,  and  bade  the  men  fire.  And  there  he 
stayed,  captain  of  that  gun,  keeping  those  fellows  in  spirits, 
till  the  enemy  struck — sitting  on  the  carriage  while  the  gun 
was  cooling,  though  he  was  exposed  all  the  time — showing  them 
easier  ways  to  handle  heavy  shot — making  the  raw  hands 
laugh  at  their  own  blunders — and  when  the  gun  cooled  again, 
getting  it  loaded  and  fired  twice  as  often  as  any  other  gun  on 
the  ship.  The  captain  walked  forward  by  way  of  encouraging 
the  men,  and  Nolan  touched  his  hat,  and  said — 

“I  am  showing  them  how  we  do  this  in  the  artillery,  sir.” 

And  this  is  the  part  of  the  story  where  all  the  legends  agree ; 
and  the  commodore  said — 

“I  see  you  do,  and  I  thank  you,  sir;  and  I  shall  never  forget 
this  day,  sir;  and  you  never  shall,  sir.” 

And  after  the  whole  thing  was  over,  and  he  had  the  English¬ 
man’s  sword,  in  the  midst  of  the  state  and  ceremony  of  the 
quarter-deck,  he  said — 

“Where  is  Mr.  Nolan?  Ask  Mr.  Nolan  to  come  here.” 

And  when  Nolan  came,  the  captain  said — 

“Mr.  Nolan,  we  are  all  very  grateful  to  you  today;  you  are 
one  of  us  today ;  you  will  be  named  in  the  dispatches.” 

And  then  the  old  man  took  off  his  own  sword  of  ceremony, 
and  gave  it  to  Nolan,  and  made  him  put  it  on.  The  man  told 
me  this  who  saw  it.  Nolan  cried  like  a  baby,  and  well  he 
might.  He  had  not  worn  a  sword  since  that  infernal  day  at 
Fort  Adams.  But  always  afterwards,  on  occasions  of  ceremony, 
he  wore  that  quaint  old  French  sword  of  the  commodore’s. 

The  captain  did  mention  him  in  the  dispatches.  It  was  always 
said  he  asked  that  he  might  be  pardoned.  He  wrote  a  special 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  But  nothing  ever  came  of  it. 
As  I  said,  that  was  about  the  time  when  they  began  to  ignore 
the  whole  transaction  at  Washington,  and  when  Nolan’s  im¬ 
prisonment  began  to  carry  itself  on  because  there  was  nobody 
to  stop  it  without  any  new  orders  from  home. 


Cockpit.  An  apartment  under  the  lower  gun  deck  of  a  ship  of  war  that 
was  used  as  quarters  by  the  juniors  officers.  During  a  battle  it  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  surgeon,  his  assistants,  and  patients. 
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I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  was  with  Porter  when  he  took 
possession  of  the  Nukahiva  Islands.  Not  this  Porter,  you 
know,  but  old  Porter,  his  father,  Essex  Porter — that  is,  the 
old  Essex  Porter,  not  this  Essex.  As  an  artillery  officer,  who 
had  seen  service  in  the  West,  Nolan  knew  more  about  fortifi¬ 
cations,  embrasures,  ravelins,  stockades,  and  all  that,  than  any 
of  them  did;  and  he  worked  with  a  right  good  will  in  fixing 
that  battery  all  right.  I  have  always  thought  it  was  a  pity 
Porter  did  not  leave  him  in  command  there  with  Gamble. 
That  would  have  settled  all  the  question  about  his  punishment. 
We  should  have  kept  the  islands,  and  at  this  moment  we  should 
have  one  station  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Our  French  friends, 
too,  when  they  wanted  this  little  watering  place,  would  have 
found  it  was  preoccupied.  But  Madison  and  the  Virginians, 
of  course,  flung  all  that  away. 

All  that  was  near  fifty  years  ago.  If  Nolan  was  thirty  then, 
he  must  have  been  near  eighty  when  he  died.  He  looked  sixty 
when  he  was  forty.  But  he  never  seemed  to  me  to  change  a 
hair  afterwards.  As  I  imagine  his  life,  from  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  of  it,  he  must  have  been  in  every  sea,  and 
yet  almost  never  on  land.  He  must  have  known,  in  a  formal 
way,  more  officers  in  our  service  than  any  man  living  knows. 
He  told  me  once,  with  a  grave  smile,  that  no  man  in  the 
world  lived  so  methodical  a  life  as  he.  “You  know  the  boys 
say  I  am  the  ‘Iron  Mask/  and  you  know  how  busy  he  was.’’ 
He  said  it  did  not  do  for  anyone  to  try  to  read  all  the  time, 
more  than  to  do  anything  else  all  the  time;  but  that  he  read 
just  five  hours  a  day.  “Then,”  he  said,  “I  keep  up  my  note¬ 
books,  writing  in  them  at  such  and  such  hours  from  what 
I  have  been  reading;  and  I  include  in  these  my  scrapbooks.” 


Porter.  David  Porter  (1780-1843),  an  American  naval  officer,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Essex ,  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Nukahiva  Islands.  The  largest  of  the  Marquesas  Islands,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  They  were  captured  by  David  Porter,  on  the  Essex,  in  1823. 

This  Porter.  Admiral  David  Dixon  Porter  (1813-1891).  He  was  the 
son  of  David  Porter. 

Embrasures.  Openings  in  a  wall  through  which  guns  are  pointed  and 
fired. 

Ravelins.  A  ravelin  is  a  detached  triangular  work  in  fortification, 
having  two  embankments,  which  form  a  projecting  angle. 

Stockades.  Fences  or  barriers  constructed  by  planting  upright  in  the 
ground  timber,  piles,  or  trunks  of  trees,  so  as  to  inclose  an  area  which  is 
tb  be  defended. 

Gamble.  John  Gamble,  one  of  Porter’s  officers,  who  was  left  in  charge 
of  the  Nukahiva  Islands. 
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These  were  very  curious  indeed.  He  had  six  or  eight,  of 
different  subjects.  There  was  one  of  History,  one  Natural 
Science,  one  which  he  called  “Odds  and  Ends.”  But  they 
were  not  merely  books  of  extracts  from  newspapers.  They 
had  bits  of  plants  and  ribbons,  shells  tied  on,  and  carved  scraps 
of  bone  and  wood  which  he  had  taught  the  men  to  cut  for 
him,  and  they  were  beautifully  illustrated.  He  drew  admirably. 
He  had  some  of  the  funniest  drawings  there,  and  some  of  the 
most  pathetic,  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  I  wonder 
who  will  have  Nolan’s  scrapbooks. 

Well,  he  said  his  reading  and  his  notes  were  his  profession, 
and  that  they  took  five  hours  and  two  hours  respectively  of 
each  day.  “Then,”  said  he,  “every  man  should  have  a  diver¬ 
sion  as  well  as  a  profession.  My  Natural  History  is  my 
diversion.”  That  took  two  hours  a  day  more.  The  men  used 
to  bring  him  birds  and  fish,  but  on  a  long  cruise  he  had  to 
satisfy  himself  with  centipedes  and  cockroaches  and  such  small 
game.  He  was  the  only  naturalist  I  ever  met  who  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  the  habits  of  the  housefly  and  the  mosquito.  All 
those  people  can  tell  you  whether  they  are  Lepidoptera  or 
Steptopotera;  but  as  for  telling  how  you  can  get  rid  of  them, 
or  how  they  get  away  from  you  when  you  strike  them — why 
Linnaeus  knew  as  little  of  that  as  John  Foy  the  idiot  did. 
These  nine  hours  made  Nolan’s  regular  daily  “occupation.”  The 
rest  of  the  time  he  talked  or  walked.  Till  he  grew  very  old, 
he  went  aloft  a  great  deal.  He  always  kept  up  his  exercise; 
and  I  never  heard  that  he  was  ill.  If  any  other  man  was 
ill,  he  was  the  kindest  nurse  in  the  world;  and  he  knew  more 
than  half  the  surgeons  do.  Then  if  anybody  was  sick  or  died, 
or  if  the  captain  wanted  him  to,  on  any  other  occasion,  he  was 
always  ready  to  read  prayers.  I  have  said  that  he  read 
beautifully. 


Centipedes.  Small  animals  having  many  legs  (indefinitely  called  a 
hundred),  there  being  a  pair  to  each  segment  of  the  body.  The  name  is 
derived  from  centum — a  hundred,  and  ped — foot. 

Cockroaches.  Small,  black  beetles. 

Lepidoptera.  An  order  of  insects  having  four  similar  membranous 
wings  completely  covered  with  scales.  The  butterfly  and  moth  belong  to 
this  order. 

Steptopotera.  The  same  as  Strepsiptera,  an  order  of  insects  having 
twisted  wings. 

Linnaeus.  Carolus  Linnaeus  or  Karl  von  Linne  (1707-1778),  a  famous 
Swedish  botanist  and  naturalist. 

Foy.  John  Foy,  the  “Idiot  Boy”  in  the  poem  by  William  Wordsworth. 

170933 - 7 
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My  own  acquaintance  with  Philip  Nolan  began  six  or  eight 
years  after  the  War,  on  my  first  voyage  after  I  was  appointed 
a  midshipman.  It  was  in  the  first  days  after  our  Slave-Trade 
treaty,  while  the  Reigning  House,  which  was  still  the  House 
of  Virginia,  had  still  a  sort  of  sentimentalism  about  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  horrors,  of  the  Middle  Passage,  and  something 
was  sometimes  done  that  way.  We  were  in  the  South  Atlantic 
on  that  business.  From  the  time  I  joined,  I  believe  I  thought 
Nolan  was  a  sort  of  lay  chaplain — a  chaplain  with  a  blue  coat. 
I  never  asked  about  him.  Everything  in  the  ship  was  strange 
to  me.  I  knew  it  was  green  to  ask  questions,  and  I  suppose 
I  thought  there  was  a  “Plain  Buttons”  on  every  ship.  We  had 
him  to  dine  in  our  mess  once  a  week,  and  the  caution  was 
given  that  on  that  day  nothing  was  to  be  said  about  home.  But 
if  they  had  told  us  not  to  say  anything  about  the  planet  Mars 
or  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  I  should  not  have  asked  why; 
there  were  a  great  many  things  which  seemed  to  me  to  have 
as  little  reason.  I  first  came  to  understand  anything  about 
“the  man  without  a  country”  one  day  when  we  overhauled  a 
dirty  little  schooner  which  had  slaves  on  board.  An  officer 
was  sent  to  take  charge  her,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  he  sent 
back  his  boat  to  ask  that  someone  might  be  sent  him  who  could 
speak  Portuguese.  We  were  all  looking  over  the  rail  when 
the  message  came,  and  we  all  wished  we  could  interpret, 
when  the  captain  asked  who  spoke  Portuguese.  But  none  of 
the  officers  did;  and  just  as  the  captain  was  sending  forward 
to  ask  if  any  of  the  people  could,  Nolan  stepped  out  and  said 
he  should  be  glad  to  interpret,  if  the  captain  wished,  as  he 
understood  the  language.  The  captain  thanked  him,  fitted  out 
another  boat  with  him,  and  in  this  boat  it  was  my  luck  to  go. 

When  we  got  there,  it  was  such  a  scene,  as  you  seldom  see, 
and  never  want  to.  Nastiness  beyond  account,  and  chaos  run 
loose  in  the  midst  of  the  nastiness.  There  were  not  a  great 
many  of  the  Negroes;  but  by  way  of  making  what  there  were 
understand  that  they  were  free,  Vaughan  had  had  their  hand¬ 
cuffs  and  anklecuffs  knocked  off,  and,  for  convenience'  sake, 
was  putting  them  upon  the  rascals  of  the  schooner's  crew.  The 
Negroes  were,  most  of  them,  out  of  the  hold,  and  swarming  all 

Slave-Trade  treaty.  Article  IX  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  (1814)  referred 
to  the  abolishment  of  the  slave  trade. 

Middle  Passage.  That  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  lies  between 
the  West  Indies  and  the  coast  of  Africa. 
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round  the  dirty  deck,  with  a  centj.al  throng  surrounding 
Vaughan  and  addressing  him  in  every  dialect,  and  patois  of  a 
dialect,  from  the  Zulu  click  up  to  the  Parisian  of  Beledeljereed. 

As  we  came  on  deck,  Vaughan  looked  down  from  a  hogshead, 
on  which  he  had  mounted  in  desperation,  and  said: — 

“For  God’s  love,  is  there  anybody  who  can  make  these 
wretches  understand  something?  The  men  gave  them  rum, 
and  that  did  not  quiet  them.  I  knocked  that  big  fellow  down 
twice,  and  that  did  not  soothe  him.  And  then  I  talked  Choctaw 
to  all  of  them  together;  and  I’ll  be  hanged  if  they  understand 
that  as  well  as  they  understand  the  English.” 

Nolan  said  he  could  speak  Portuguese,  and  one  or  two  fine- 
looking  Kroomen  were  dragged  out,  who,  as  it  had  been  found 
already,  had  worked  for  the  Portuguese  on  the  coast  at  Fer¬ 
nando  Po. 

“Tell  them  they  are  free,”  said  Vaughan ;  “and  tell  them  that 
these  rascals  are  to  be  hanged  as  soon  as  we  can  get  rope 
enough.” 

Nolan  “put  that  into  Spanish” — that  is,  he  explained  it  in 
such  Portuguese  as  the  Kroomen  could  understand,  and  they  in 
turn  to  such  of  the  Negroes  as  could  understand  them.  Then 
there  was  such  a  yell  of  delight,  clinching  of  fists,  leaping  and 
dancing,  kissing  of  Nolan’s  feet,  and  a  general  rush  made  to 


Patois.  A  corrupt  form,  peculiar  to  a  district  or  locality,  of  a  language ; 
a  rustic,  provincial,  or  barbarous  form  of  speech. 

Zulu  click.  A  clicking  sound  used  in  the  language  of  the  Zulus.  Other 
South  African  races  also  use  this  sound  in  their  speech. 

Beledeljereed.  (Beled-el-Jerid,  “Land  of  Dates. ”)  A  region  in  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  Africa. 

Choctaw.  A  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  who  at  one  time  occupied 
the  country  now  forming  the  western  part  of  Alabama  and  the  southern 
part  of  Mississippi. 

Kroomen.  Members  of  a  stalwart  Negro  race  on  the  coast  of  Liberia; 
they  were  distinguished  for  their  skill  as  seamen. 

Fernando  Po.  An  island  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  West  Africa.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1471,  and  was  ceded  to  Spain  in  1778. 

“Put  that  into  Spanish.”  The  phrase  is  General  Taylor’s.  When  Santa 
Ana  brought  up  his  immense  army  at  Buena  Vista,  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce 
to  invite  Taylor  to  surrender.  “Tell  him  to  go  to  hell,”  said  Old  Rough 
and  Ready.  “Bliss,  put  that  into  Spanish.”  “Perfect  Bliss,”  as  this  ac¬ 
complished  officer,  too  early  lost,  was  called,  interpreted  liberally,  replying 
to  the  flag,  in  exquisite  Castilian,  “Say  to  General  Santa  Ana  that,  if  he 
wants  us,  he  must  come  and  take  us.”  And  this  is  the  answer  which  has 
gone  into  history. 
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the  hogshead  by  way  of  spontaneous  worship  of  Vaughan,  as 
the  deus  ex  machina  of  the  occasion. 

“Tell  them,”  said  Vaughan,  well  pleased,  “that  I  will  take 
them  all  to  Cape  Palmas.” 

This  did  not  answer  so  well.  Cape  Palmas  was  practically 
as  far  from  the  homes  of  most  of  them  as  New  Orleans  or  Rio 
de  Janeiro  was ;  that  is,  they  would  be  eternally  separated  from 
home  there.  And  their  interpreters,  as  we  could  understand, 
instantly  said :  “Ah  non  Palmas ,”  and  began  to  propose  infinite 
ether  expedients  in  most  voluble  language.  Vaughan  was 
rather  disappointed  at  this  result  of  his  liberality,  and  asked 
Nolan  eagerly  what  they  said.  The  drops  stood  on  poor  Nolan's 
white  forehead,  as  he  hushed  the  men  down,  and  said : 

“He  says,  ‘Not  Palmas.'  He  says,  ‘Take  us  home,  take  us 
to  our  own  country,  take  us  to  our  own  house,  take  us  to  our 
pickaninnies  and  our  own  women.'  He  says  he  has  an  old  father 
and  mother  who  will  die  if  they  do  not  see  him.  And  this 
one  says  he  left  his  people  all  sick,  and  paddled  down  to  Fer¬ 
nando  to  beg  the  white  doctor  to  come  and  help  them,  and 
that  these  devils  caught  him  in  the  bay  just  in  sight  of  home, 
and  that  he  had  never  seen  anybody  from  home  since  then. 
And  this  one  says,”  choked  out  Nolan,  “that  he  has  not  heard 
a  word  from  his  home  in  six  months,  while  he  has  been  locked 
up  in  an  infernal  barracoon.” 

Vaughan  always  said  he  grew  gray  himself  while  Nolan 
struggled  through  this  interpretation.  I,  who  did  not  under¬ 
stand  anything  of  the  passion  involved  in  it,  saw  that  the  very 
elements  were  melting  with  fervent  heat,  and  that  something 
was  to  pay  somewhere.  Even  the  Negroes  themselves  stopped 
howling,  as  they  saw  Nolan's  agony,  and  Vaughan's  almost  equal 
agony  of  sympathy.  As  quick  as  he  could  get  words,  he  said: 

“Tell  them  yes,  yes,  yes;  tell  them  they  shall  go  to  the 


Deus  ex  machina.  (Latin.)  In  the  ancient  theater,  a  contrivance  for 
representing  the  passage  of  a  god  through  the  air  across  the  stage;  hence 
the  term  came  to  be  applied  to  the  mock  supernatural  or  providential. 

Cape  Palmas.  A  cape  on  the  coast  of  Liberia,  Western  Africa. 

Barracoon.  An  inclosure  containing  sheds  in  which  Negro  slaves  were 
temporarily  detained.  Barracoons  formerly  existed  at  various  points  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  also  in  Cuba,  Brazil,  etc.  African  bar- 
racoons  were  composed  of  large  but.  low-roofed  wooden  sheds,  and  were 
sometimes  provided  with  defensive  works,  in  order  to  resist  attack  from 
the  British  forces  engaged  in  breaking  up  the  slave  trade. 
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Mountains  of  the  Moon,  if  they  will.  If  I  sail  the  schooner 
through  the  Great  White  Desert,  they  shall  go  home!” 

And  after  some  fashion  Nolan  said  so.  And  then  they  all 
fell  to  kissing  him  again,  and  wanted  to  rub  his  nose  with  theirs. 

But  he  could  not  stand  it  long;  and  getting  Vaughan  to  say 
he  might  go  back,  he  beckoned  me  down  into  our  boat.  As  we 
lay  back  in  the  stern  sheets  and  the  men  gave  way,  he  said  to 
me:  “Youngster,  let  that  show  you  what  it  is  to  be  without  a 
family,  without  a  home,  and  without  a  country.  And  if  you 
are  ever  tempted  to  say  a  word  or  to  do  a  thing  that  shall 
put  a  bar  between  you  and  your  family,  your  home,  and  your 
country,  pray  God  in  his  mercy  to  take  you  that  instant  home 
to  his  own  heaven.  Stick  by  your  family,  boy;  forget  you  have 
a  self,  while  you  do  everything  for  them.  Think  of  your  home, 
boy;  write  and  send,  and  talk  about  it.  Let  it  be  nearer  and 
nearer  to  your  thought,  the  farther  you  have  to  travel  from  it ; 
and  rush  back  to  it,  when  you  are  free,  as  that  poor  black 
slave  is  doing  now.  And  for  your  country,  boy,”  and  the  words 
rattled  in  his  throat,  “and  for  that  flag,”  and  he  pointed  to  the 
ship,  “never  dream  a  dream  but  of  serving  her  as  she  bids  you, 
though  the  service  carry  you  through  a  thousand  hells.  No 
matter  what  happens  to  you,  no  matter  who  flatters  you  or 
who  abuses  you,  never  look  at  another  flag,  never  let  a  night 
pass  but  you  pray  God  to  bless  that  flag.  Remember,  boy, 
that  behind  all  these  men  you  have  to  do  with,  behind  officers, 
and  government,  and  people  even,  there  is  the  Country  Her¬ 
self,  your  Country,  and  that  you  belong  to  Her  as  you  belong 
to  your  own  mother.  Stand  by  Her,  boy,  as  you  would  stand 
by  your  mother,  if  those  devils  there  had  got  hold  of  her  today !” 

I  was  frightened  to  death  by  his  calm,  hard  passion;  but  1 
blundered  out,  that  I  would,  by  all  that  was  holy,  and  that  I 
had  never  thought  of  doing  anything  else.  He  hardly  seemed 
to  hear  me;  but  he  did,  almost  in  a  whisper,  say:  “0,  if  any¬ 
body  had  said  so  to  me  when  I  was  of  your  age!” 

I  think  it  was  this  half-confidence  of  his,  which  I  never 
abused,  for  I  never  told  this  story  till  now,  which  afterward 
made  us  great  friends.  He  was  very  kind  to  me.  Often  he 
sat  up,  or  even  got  up,  at  night  to  walk  the  deck  with  me, 


Mountains  of  the  Moon.  According  to  Ptolemy,  a  range  of  mountains 
in  the  interior  of  Africa,  containing  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  They  have 
disappeared  from  modern  maps. 

Great  White  Desert.  Desert  of  Sahara,  the  largest  desert  in  the  world. 
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when  it  was  my  watch.  He  explained  to  me  a  great  deal  of 
my  mathematics,  and  I  owe  to  him  my  taste  for  mathematics. 
He  lent  me  books,  and  helped  me  about  my  reading.  He  never 
alluded  so  directly  to  his  story  again ;  but  from  one  and  another 
officer  I  have  learned,  in  thirty  years,  what  I  am  telling.  When 
we  parted  from  him  in  St.  Thomas  harbor,  at  the  end  of  our 
cruise,  I  was  more  sorry  than  I  can  tell.  I  was  very  glad  to 
meet  him  again  in  1830;  and  later  in  life,  when  I  thought  I 
had  some  influence  in  Washington,  I  moved  heaven  and  earth 
to  have  him  discharged.  But  it  was  like  getting  a  ghost  out 
of  prison.  They  pretended  there  was  no  such  man,  and  never 
was  such  a  man.  They  will  say  so  at  the  Department  now! 
Perhaps  they  do  not  know.  It  will  not  be  the  first  thing  in 
the  service  of  which  the  Department  appears  to  know  nothing! 

There  is  a  story  that  Nolan  met  Burr  once  on  one  of  our 
vessels,  when  a  party  of  Americans  came  on  board  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  But  this  I  believe  to  be  a  lie;  or,  rather  it  is  a 
myth,  be?i  trovato,  involving  a  tremendous  blowing  up  with 
which  he  sunk  Burr — asking  him  how  he  liked  to  be  “without 
a  country.”  But  it  is  clear  from  Burr’s  life  that  nothing  of 
the  sort  could  have  happened;  and  I  mention  this  only  as  an 
illustration  of  the  stories  which  get  a-going  where  there  is  the 
least  mystery  at  bottom. 

So  poor  Philip  Nolan  had  his  wish  fulfilled.  I  know  but 
one  fate  more  dreadful ;  it  is  the  fate  reserved  for  those  men  who 
shall  have  one  day  to.  exile  themselves  from  their  country  be¬ 
cause  they  have  attempted  her  ruin,  and  shall  have  at  the 
same  time  to  see  the  prosperity  and  honor  to  which  she  rises 
when  she  has  rid  herself  of  them  and  their  iniquities.  The 
wish  of  poor  Nolan,  as  we  all  learned  to  call  him,  not  because 
his  punishment  was  too  great,  but  because  his  repentance  was 
so  clear,  was  precisely  the  wish  of  every  Bragg  and  Beauregard 


St.  Thomas.  An  island  of  the  West  Indies. 

Ben  trovato.  (Italian.)  Well  imagined  or  invented.  The  familiar 
Italian  saying  is,  Se  non  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato.  (If  it  is  not  true,  it  is 
well  imagined.) 

Bragg  and  Beauregard.  General  Braxton  Bragg  (1817-1876)  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Pierre  G.  T.  Beauregard  (1818-1893).  They  were  both  graduated  from 
West  Point,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War.  Their  sym¬ 
pathies  being  with  the  South,  they  resigned  from  the  service  of  the  United 
States  and  entered  the  Confederate  Army. 
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who  broke  a  soldier’s  oath  two  years  ago,  and  of  every  Maury 
and  Barron  who  broke  a  sailor’s.  I  do  not  know  how  often 
they  have  repented.  I  do  know  that  they  have  done  all 
that  in  them  lay  that  they  might  have  no  country — that 
all  the  honors,  associations,  memories,  and  hopes  which 
belong  to  “country”  might  be  broken  up  into  little  shreds 
and  distributed  to  the  winds.  I  know,  too,  that  their  punish¬ 
ment,  as  they  vegetate  through  what  is  left  of  life  to  them  in 
wretched  Boulognes  and  Leicester  Squares,  where  they  are  des¬ 
tined  to  upbraid  each  other  till  they  die,  will  have  all  the  agony 
of  Nolan’s,  with  the  added  pang  that  everyone  who  sees  them 
will  see  them  to  despise  and  to  execrate  them.  They  will  have 
their  wish,  like  him. 

For  him,  poor  fellow,  he  repented  of  his  folly,  and  then,  like 
a  man,  submitted  to  the  fate  he  had  asked  for.  He  never  in¬ 
tentionally  added  to  the  difficulty  or  delicacy  of  the  charge  of 
those  who  had  him  in  hold.  Accidents  would  happen;  but 
they  never  happened  from  his  fault.  Lieutenant  Truxton  told 
me,  that,  when  Texas  was  annexed,  there  was  a  careful  dis¬ 
cussion  among  the  officers,  whether  they  should  get  hold  of 
Nolan’s  handsome  set  of  maps,  and  cut  Texas  out  of  it — from 
the  map  of  the  world  and  the  map  of  Mexico.  The  United 
States  had  been  cut  out  when  the  atlas  was  bought  for  him. 
But  it  was  voted,  rightly  enough,  that  to  do  this  would  be 
virtually  to  reveal  to  him  what  had  happened,  or,  as  Harry 
Cole  said,  to  make  him  think  Old  Burr  had  succeeded.  So  it 
was  from  no  fault  of  Nolan’s  that  a  great  botch  happened  at 
my  own  table,  when,  for  a  short  time,  I  was  in  command  of 
the  George  Washington  corvette,  on  the  South  American  Station. 
We  were  lying  in  the  La  Plata,  and  some  of  the  officers,  who 
had  been  on  shore,  and  had  just  joined  again,  were  entertain¬ 
ing  us  with  accounts  of  their  misadventures  in  riding  the  half- 

Maury  and  Barron .  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  (1806-1873)  and  Samuel 
Barron,  naval  officers  in  the  service  of  the.  United  States,  also  went  over 
to  the  Confederates. 

Boulognes  and  Leicester  Squares.  Boulogne  is  a  seaport  of  France,  on 
the  English  Channel.  Leicester  Square  is  in  the  West  End  of  London. 
These  places  are  referred  to  here  on  account  of  their  being  popular  resorts 
of  foreigners  and  refugees  of  the  middle  classes. 

La  Plata.  A  river  of  South  America,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Uruguay  and  Paraguay  rivers,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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wild  horses  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Nolan  w^as  at  table,  and  was 
in  an  unusually  bright  and  talkative  mood.  Some  story  of  a 
tumble  reminded  him  of  an  adventure  of  his  own,  when  he  was 
catching  wild  horses  in  Texas  with  his  adventurous  cousin  at  a 
time  when  he  must  have  been  quite  a  boy.  He  told  the  story 
with  a  good  deal  of  spirit — so  much  so,  that  the  silence  which 
often  follows  a  good  story  hung  over  the  table  for  an  instant, 
to  be  broken  by  Nolan  himself.  For  he  asked,  perfectly  un¬ 
consciously  : 

“Pray,  what  has  become  of  Texas?  After  the  Mexicans  got 
their  independence,  I  thought  that  province  of  Texas  would 
come  forward  very  fast.  It  is  really  one  of  the  finest  regions  on 
earth;  it  is  the  Italy  of  this  continent.  But  I  have  not  seen 
or  heard  a  word  of  Texas  for  near  twenty  years.” 

There  were  two  Texan  officers  at  the  table.  The  reason  he 
had  never  heard  of  Texas  was  that  Texas  and  her  affairs  had 
been  painfully  cut  out  of  his  newspapers  since  Austin  began  his 
settlements ;  so  that,  while  he  read  of  Honduras  and  Tamaulipas, 
and,  till  quite  lately,  of  California — this  virgin  province  in 
which  his  brother  had  traveled  so  far,  and,  I  believe,  had  died, 
had  ceased  to  be  to  him.  Waters  and  Williams,  the  two  Texas 
men,  looked  grimly  at  each  other,  and  tried  not  to  laugh. 
Edward  Morris  had  his  attention  attracted  by  the  third  link 
in  the  chain  of  the  captain’s  chandelier.  Watrous  was  seized 
with  a  convulsion  of  sneezing.  Nolan  himself  saw  that  some¬ 
thing  was  to  pay,  he  did  not  know  what.  And  I,  as  master  of 
the  feast,  had  to  say: 

“Texas  is  out  of  the  map,  Mr.  Nolan.  Have  you  seen  Captain 
Back’s  curious  account  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  Welcome?” 


Buenos  Ayres.  A  province  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  South  America; 
also  the  name  of  the  capital  city  of  this  Republic. 

Independence.  Mexico  first  became  an  independent  republic  in  1824. 

Austin.  Moses  Austin  (1764-1821),  was  born  in  Durham,  Connecticut. 
In  1820,  he  obtained  permission  from  the  Mexican  Government  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  American  colony  in  Texas.  At  his  death,  his  son,  Stephen  F., 
became  the  head  of  the  colony. 

Honduras.  A  republic  of  Central  America. 

Tamaulipas.  A  state  of  Mexito. 

Captain  Back's.  Sir  George  Back  (1796-1878),  an  English  explorer  of 
the  Arctic  region. 

Curious  account.  An  account  given  by  Back,  in  a  narrative  of  one  of 
his  expeditions,  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  Welcome,  a  strait  leading  into  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  on  the  north. 
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After  that  cruise  I  never  saw  Nolan  again.  I  wrote  to  him 
at  least  twice  a  year,  for  in  that  voyage  we  became  even  con¬ 
fidentially  intimate;  but  he  never  wrote  to  me.  The  other  men 
tell  me  that  in  those  fifteen  years  he  aged  very  fast,  as  well  he 
might  indeed,  but  that  he  was  still  the  same  gentle,  uncom¬ 
plaining,  silent  sufferer  that  he  ever  was,  bearing  as  best  he 
could  his  self-appointed  punishment — rather  less  social,  perhaps, 
with  new  men  whom  he  did  not  know,  but  more  anxious,  ap¬ 
parently,  than  ever  to  serve  and  befriend  and  teach  the  boys, 
some  of  whom  fairly  seemed  to  worship  him.  And  now  it 
seems  the  dear  old  fellow  is  dead.  He  has  found  a  home  at 
last,  and  a  country. 

Since  writing  this,  and  while  considering  whether  or  no  I 
would  print  it,  as  a  warning  to  the  young  Nolans  and  Vallandig- 
hams  and  Tatnalls  of  today  of  what  it  is  to  throw  away  a 
country,  I  have  received  from  Danforth,  who  is  on  board  the 
Levant,  a  letter  which  gives  an  account  of  Nolan's  last  hours. 

It  removes  all  my  doubts  about  telling  this  story. 

To  understand  the  first  words  of  the  letter,  the  nonprofes¬ 
sional  reader  should  remember  that  after  1817,  the  position  of 
every  officer  who  had  Nolan  in  charge  was  one  of  the  greatest 
delicacy.  The  Government  had  failed  to  renew  the  order  of  1807 
regarding  him.  What  was  a  man  to  do?  Should  he  let  him  go ? 
What,  then,  if  he  were  called  to  account  by  the  Department  for 
violating  the  order  of  1807?  Should  he  keep  him?  What,  then, 
if  Nolan  should  be  liberated  some  day,  and  should  bring  an  action 
for  false  imprisonment  or  kidnapping  against  every  man  who 
had  had  him  in  charge?  I  urged  and  pressed  this  upon  South¬ 
ard,  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  other  officers  did  the  same 
thing.  But  the  Secretary  always  said,  as  they  so  often  do  at 
Washington,  that  there  were  no  special  orders  to  give,  and  that 

Vallandighams.  Clement  Laird  Vallandigham  (1820-1871).  A  prom¬ 
inent  statesman  of  Ohio,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  expressed 
himself  with  such  contempt  as  to  the  National  Government,  that  he  was 
arrested  by  order  of  General  Burnside.  He  was  court-martialed  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  close  confinement  during  the  war,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted 
by  President  Lincoln  to  banishment  beyond  the  lines  of  the  Union  Army. 

Not  being  well  received  within  the  lines  of  the  Confederate  Army,  he  went 
to  Canada.  In  1864  he  was  the  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Ohio.  He  died  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol  in  his 
own  hand. 

Tatnalls.  Josiah  Tatnall  (1795—1871),  a  United  States  naval  officer, 
who  became  a  captain  in  the  Confederate  Navy. 
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we  must  act  on  our  own  judgment.  That  means,  “If  you  succeed, 
you  will  be  sustained ;  if  you  fail,  you  will  be  disavowed/'  Well, 
as  Danforth  says,  all  that  is  over  now,  though  I  do  not  know 
but  I  expose  myself  to  a  criminal  prosecution  on  the  evidence 
of  the  very  revelation  I  am  making. 

Here  is  the  letter : 

“Levant,  2°  2'  S.  at  131  q  W. 

“Dear  Fred  : — I  try  to  find  heart  and  life  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
all  over  with  dear  old  Nolan.  I  have  been  with  him  on  this 
voyage  more  than  I  ever  was,  and  I  can  understand  wholly  now 
the  way  in  which  you  used  to  speak  of  the  dear  old  fellow.  I 
could  see  that  he  was  not  strong,  but  I  had  no  idea  the  end  was 
so  near.  The  doctor  has  been  watching  him  very  carefully,  and 
yesterday  morning  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  Nolan  was  not 
so  well,  and  had  not  left  his  stateroom — a  thing  I  never  re¬ 
member  before.  He  had  let  the  doctor  come  and  see  him  as  he 
lay  there — the  first  time  the  doctor  had  been  in  the  stateroom — 
and  he  said  he  should  like  to  see  me.  0  dear !  do  you  remember 
the  mysteries  we  boys  used  to  invent  about  his  room,  in  the 
old  Intrepid  days?  Well,  I  went  in,  and  there,  to  be  sure,  the 
poor  fellow  lay  in  his  berth,  smiling  pleasantly  as  he  gave  me 
his  hand,  but  looking  very  frail.  I  could  not  help  a  glance 
round,  which  showed  me  what  a  little  shrine  he  had  made  of  the 
box  he  was  lying  in.  The  stars  and  stripes  were  triced  up  above 
and  around,  a  picture  of  Washington,  and  he  had  painted  a 
majestic  eagle,  with  lightnings  blazing  from  his  beak  and  his 
foot  just  clasping  the  whole  globe,  which  his  wings  overshadowed. 
The  dear  old  boy  saw  my  glance,  and  said,  with  a  sad  smile, 
‘Here,  you  see,  I  have  a  country!'  And  then  he  pointed  to  the 
foot  of  his  bed,  where  I  had  not  seen  before  a  great  map  of  the 
United  States,  as  he  had  drawn  it  from  memory,  and  which  he 
had  there  to  look  upon  as  he  lay.  Quaint,  queer  old  names  were 
on  it,  in  large  letters:  ‘Indiana  Territory,’  ‘Mississippi  Ter¬ 
ritory,'  and  ‘Louisiana  Territory,’  as  I  suppose  our  fathers 
learned  such  things;  but  the  old  fellow  had  patched  in  Texas, 
too;  he  had  carried  his  western  boundary  all  the  way  to  the 
Pacific  but  on  that  shore  he  had  defined  nothing. 

“  ‘0  Danforth,'  he  said,  ‘I  know  I  am  dying.  I  cannot  get 
home.  Surely  you  will  tell  me  something  now? — Stop!  stop! 
Do  not  speak  till  I  say  what  I  am  sure  you  know,  that  there  is 
not  in  this  ship,  that  there  is  not  in  America, — God  bless  her ! — 
a  more  loyal  man  than  I.  There  cannot  be  a  man  who  loves  the 
old  flag  as  I  do,  or  prays  for  it  as  I  do,  or  hopes  for  it  as  I  do. 
There  are  thirty-four  stars  in  it  now,  Danforth.  I  thank  God 
for  that,  though  I  do  not  know  what  their  names  are.  There 
has  never  been  one  taken  away :  I  thank  God  for  that.  I  know 
by  that  that  there  has  never  been  any  successful  Burr.  O  Dan¬ 
forth,  Danforth,’  he  sighed  out,  ‘how  like  a.  wretched  night’s 
dream  a  boy’s  idea  of  personal  fame  or  of  separate  sovereignty 
seems,  when  one  looks  back  on  it  after  such  a  life  as  mine !  But 


Triced.  Tied  up  with  a  small  rope. 
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tell  me — tell  me  something — tell  me  everything,  Danforth,  be¬ 
fore  I  die !’ 

“Ingham,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  felt  like  a  monster  that  I  had 
not  told  him  everything  before.  Danger  or  no  danger,  delicacy 
or  no  delicacy,  who  was  I,  that  I  should  have  been  acting  the  ty¬ 
rant  all  this  time  over  this  dear,  sainted  old  man,  who  had  years 
ago  expiated,  in  his  whole  manhood’s  life,  the  madness  of  a  boy’s 
treason?  ‘Mr.  Nolan,’  said  I,  ‘I  will  tell  you  everything  you  ask 
about.  Only,  where  shall  I  begin?’ 

“0  the  blessed  smile  that  crept  over  his  white  face!  and  he 
pressed  my  hand  and  said,  ‘God  bless  you!’  ‘Tell  me  their 
names,’  he  said,  and  he  pointed  to  the  stars  on  the  flag.  ‘The  last 
I  know  is  Ohio.  My  father  lived  in  Kentucky.  But  I  have 
guessed  Michigan  and  Indiana  and  Mississippi — that  was  where 
Fort  Adams  is — they  make  twenty.  But  where  are  your  other 
fourteen?  You  have  not  cut  up  any  of  the  old  ones,  I  hope?’ 

“Well,  that  was  not  a  bad  text,  and  I  told  him  the  names  in  as 
good  order  as  I  could,  and  he  bade  me  take  down  his  beautiful 
map  and  draw  them  in  as  I  best  could  with  my  pencil.  He  was 
wild  with  delight  about  Texas,  told  me  how  his  cousin  died  there ; 
he  had  marked  a  gold  cross  near  where  he  supposed  his  grave 
was;  and  he  had  guessed  Texas.  Then  he  was  delighted  as  he 
saw  California  and  Oregon; — that,  he  said,  he  had  suspected 
partly,  because  he  had  never  been  permitted  to  land  on  that 
shore,  though  the  ships  were  there  so  much.  ‘And  the  men,’  said 
he,  laughing,  ‘brought  off  a  good  deal  besides  furs.’  Then  he 
went  back — heavens,  how  far! — to  ask  about  the  Chesapeake ,  and 
what  was  done  to  Barron  for  surrendering  her  to  the  Leopard , 
and  whether  Burr  ever  tried  again — and  he  ground  his  teeth 
with  the  only  passion  he  showed.  But  in  a  moment  that  was 
over,  and  he  said,  ‘God  forgive  me,  for  I  am  sure  I  forgive  him.’ 
Then  he  asked  about  the  old  war — told  me  the  true  story  of  his 
serving  the  gun  the  day  we  took  the  Java — asked  about  dear  old 
David  Porter,  as  he  called  him.  Then  he  settled  down  more 
quietly,  and  very  happily,  to  hear  me  tell  in  an  hour  the  history 
of  fifty  years. 

“How  I  wished  it  had  been  somebody  who  knew  something! 
But  I  did  as  well  as  I  could.  I  told  him  of  the  English  war.  I 
told  him  about  Fulton  and  the  steamboat  beginning.  I  told  him 

Chesapeake .  An  American  frigate.  In  1807,  when  in  command  of 
Commodore  James  Barron,  she  was  fired  upon  by  the  British  ship 
Leopard,  whose  commander,  Captain  Humphreys,  demanded  that  three 
alleged  British  deserters  on  board  the  Chesapeake  be  surrendered.  The 
Chesapeake  was  taken  unprepared,  and  fired  only  one  gun  during  the  action. 
Barron  was  tried  for  cowardice,  and  deprived  of  his  rank  and  pay  for  five 
years. 

Fulton  and  the  steamboat.  Robert  Fulton  (1765-1815),  the  inventor 
of  the  steamboat.  In  1803  he  launched  a  steamboat  on  the  Seine,  in  France, 
which  sank  from  faulty  construction.  A  new  boat  built  with  the  old  ma¬ 
chinery  made  a  successful  trial  trip  on  the  Seine,  August  9,  1803.  Return¬ 
ing  to  America  in  1806,  he  built  the  Clermont,  which  began  a  successful 
trial  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany  on  the  Hudson  River,  August  11,  1807. 
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about  old  Scott,  and  Jackson;  told  him  all  I  could  think  of 
about  the  Mississippi,  and  New  Orleans,  and  Texas,  and  his  own 
old  Kentucky.  And  do  you  think,  he  asked  who  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  ‘Legion  of  the  West.’  I  told  him  it  was  a  very 
gallant  officer  named  Grant,  and  that,  by  our  last  news,  he  was 
about  to  establish  his  headquarters  at  Vicksburg.  Then,  ‘Where 
was  Vicksburg?’  I  worked  that  out  on  the  map;  it  was  about 
a  hundred  miles,  more  or  less,  above  his  old  Fort  Adams;  and 
I  thought  Fort  Adams  must  be  a  ruin  now.  ‘It  must  be  at  old 
Vicks’  plantation,  at  Walnut  Hills,’  said  he:  ‘well,  that  is  a 
change !’ 

“I  tell  you,  Ingham,  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  condense  the 
history  of  half  a  century  into  that  talk  with  a  sick  man.  And 
I  do  not  now  know  what  I  told  him — of  emigration,  and  the 
means  of  it — of  steamboats,  and  railroads,  and  telegraphs — of 
inventions,  and  books,  and  literature — of  the  colleges,  and  West 
Point,  and  the  Naval  School — but  with  the  queerest  interrup¬ 
tions  that  ever  you  heard.  You  see  it  was  Robinson  Crusoe 
asking  all  the  accumulated  questions  of  fifty-six  years! 

“I  remember  he  asked,  all  of  a  sudden,  who  was  President 
now;  and  when  I  told  him,  he  asked  if  Old  Abe  was  General 
Benjamin  Lincoln’s  son.  He  said  he  met  old  General  Lincoln, 
when  he  was  quite  a  boy  himself,  at  some  Indian  treaty.  I  said 
no,  that  Old  Abe  was  a  Kentuckian  like  himself,  but  I  could 
not  tell  him  of  what  family;  he  had  worked  up  from  the  ranks. 
‘Good  for  him!’  cried  Nolan;  ‘I  am  glad  of  that.  As  I  have 
brooded  and  wondered,  I  have  thought  our  danger  was  in  keep¬ 
ing  up  those  regular  successions  in  the  first  families.’  Then  I 

Scott.  Winfield  Scott  (1786-1866).  He  entered  the  United  States  Army 
as  captain,  in  1808,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  War  of  1812,  being 
made  Brigadier  General  and  brevet  Major  General.  In  1841  he  became 
Major  General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army,  and  in  1847  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  the  Mexican  War. 

Jackson.  Andrew  Jackson  (1767-1845),  the  commander  of  the  American 
forces  at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  in  1814.  He  served  two  terms  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  1829-1837. 

Grant.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  (1822-1885).  During  the  Civil  War  he  was 
given  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Tennessee,  and  afterward  of  all 
the  American  Armies,  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant  General.  In  1866  he 
was  made  General.  He  was  the  eighteenth  President  of  the  United  States, 
serving  two  terms  1869-1877. 

Vicksburg.  Now  the  chief  city  of  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

West  Point.  The  United  States  Military  Academy,  situated  in  the 
village  of  West  Point,  on  the  Hudson  River,  in  Orange  County,  New  York. 

Naval  School.  The  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Mary¬ 
land. 

Old  Abe.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

General  Benjamin  Lincoln.  (1733-1810.)  An  American  general  of  the 
Revolution. 
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got  talking  about  my  visit  to  Washington.  I  told  him  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  Oregon  congressman,  Harding;  I  told  him  about  the 
Smithsonian,  and  the  Exploring  Expedition;  I  told  him  about 
the  Capitol  and  the  statues  for  the  pediment,  and  Crawford’s 
Liberty,  and  Greenough’s  Washington :  Ingham,  I  told  him  every¬ 
thing  I  could  think  of  that  would  show  the  grandeur  of  his 
country  and  its  prosperity;  but  I  could  not  make  up  my  mouth 
to  tell  him  a  word  about  this  infernal  Rebellion! 

“And  he  drank  it  in,  and  enjoyed  it  as  I  cannot  tell  you.  He 
grew  more  and  more  silent,  yet  I  never  thought  he  was  tired  or 
faint.  I  gave  him  a  glass  of  water,  but  he  just  wet  his  lips, 
and  told  me  not  to  go  away.  Then  he  asked  me  to  bring  the 
Presbyterian  ‘Book  of  Public  Prayer,’  which  lay  there,  and  said, 
with  a  smile  that  it  would  open  at  the  right  place — and  so  it  did. 
There  was  his  double  red  mark  down  the  page;  and  I  knelt 
down  and  read,  and  he  repeated  with  me,  ‘For  ourselves  and 
our  country,  0  gracious  God,  we  thank  Thee,  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  our  manifold  transgressions  for  Thy  holy  laws,  Thou  hast 
continued  to  us  Thy  marvelous  kindness’ — and  so  to  the  end  of 
that  thanksgiving.  Then  he  turned  to  the  end  of  the  same  book, 
and  I  read  the  words  more  familiar  to  me :  ‘Most  heartily  we 
beseech  Thee,  with  Thy  favor  to  behold  and  bless  Thy  servant, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  all  others  in  authority’ — 
and  the  rest  of  the  Episcopal  collect.  ‘Danforth,’  said  he,  ‘I 


Harding.  Benjamin  F.  Harding,  a  statesman  of  Oregon  at  the  time  of 
her  admission  to  the  Union. 

Smithsonian.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  founded  by 
James  Smithson,  an  English  chemist  and  mineralogist.  At  his  death,  in 
1829,  he  bequeathed  over  half  a  million  dollars  to  found  an  establishment 
“for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men.” 

Exploring  Expedition.  In  1853  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont  organized  an 
expedition  to  complete  a  previous  exploration  of  a  route  to  California. 

Pediment.  In  buildings  of  the  Greek  or  Classic  style  of  architecture,  the 
triangular  space  over  the  portico,  at  the  ends  of  the  roof. 

Crawford's  Liberty.  “Liberty  in  Armor,”  the  figure  on  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  was  executed  by  Thomas  Crawford  (1814-1857), 
an  American  sculptor.  It  is  nineteen  and  a  quarter  feet  in  height.  Other 
works  of  Crawford’s  at  the  Capitol  are  the  pediment  and  bronze  doors. 

Greenough’s  Washington.  The  statue  of  “Washington,”  near  the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  is  the  work  of  Horatio  Greenough  (1805-1852),  a  self-taught 
sculptor.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Rebellion.  A  reference  to  the  Civil  War,  The  Man  without  a  Country 
having  been  written  in  1863. 

Collect.  A  name  given  to  certain  short  prayers  used  in  the  liturgies  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  and  other  churches.  In  the  Book  of  Com~ 
mon  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England  these  prayers  begin  with  com¬ 
memorating  some  attribute  of  God,  or  pleading  some  necessity  or  infirmity 
of  man,  and  end  with  a  simple  petition  based  on  such  necessity  or  infirmity. 
There  is  a  proper  Collect  for  every  Sunday,  with  corresponding  epistle 
and  gospel.  This  Collect  is  used  for  every  day  in  the  following  week, 
except  in  the  case  of  festivals  and  their  eves  or  vigils,  which  have  collects 
of  their  own. 
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have  repeated  those  prayers  night  and  morning,  it  is  now  fifty- 
five  years/’  And  then  he  said  he  would  go  to  sleep.  He  bent 
me  down  over  him  and  kissed  me;  and  he  said,  ‘Look  in  my 
Bible,  Danforth,  when  I  am  gone.’  And  I  went  away. 

“But  I  had  no  thought  it  was  the  end.  I  thought  he  was  tired 
and  would  sleep.  I  knew  he  was  happy  and  I  wanted  him  to 
be  alone. 

“But  in  an  hour,  when  the  doctor  went  in  gently,  he  found 
Nolan  had  breathed  his  life  away  with  a  smile.  He  had  some¬ 
thing  pressed  close  to  his  lips.  It  was  his  father’s  badge  of  the 
Order  of  the  Cincinnati. 

“We  looked  in  his  Bible,  and  there  was  a  slip  of  paper  at  the 
place  where  he  had  marked  the  text: 

“  ‘They  desire  a  country,  even  heavenly :  wherefore  God  is  not 
ashamed  to  be  called  their  God :  for  he  hath  prepared  for  them 
a  city.’ 

“On  this  slip  of  paper  he  had  written : 

“  ‘Bury  me  in  the  sea ;  it  has  been  my  home,  and  I  love  it. 
But  will  not  someone  set  up  a  stone  for  my  memory  at  Fort 
Adams  or  at  Orleans,  that  my  disgrace  may  not  be  more  than  I 
ought  to  bear?  Say  on  it: 

“  ‘ In  Memory  of 

PHILIP  NOLAN 

Lieutenant 
in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States 

“  ‘He  loved  his  country  as  no  other  man  has  loved  her, 
but  no  man  deserved  less  at  her  hands/  ” 


Order  of  the  Cincinnati.  In  1783,  an  association  was  formed  by  the 
regular  officers  of  the  Continental  Army,  at  the  quarters  of  Baron  Steuben 
on  the  Hudson  River.  Its  name,  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  was  derived 
from  the  Roman  dictator,  Lucius  Quinctius  Cincinnatus.  The  Society  is 
still  in  existence,  its  members  being  in  most  cases  eldest  male  descendants 
of  the  officers  of  the  Revolution. 

They  desire,  etc.  Hebrews,  XI,  16. 
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